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REMINISCENCES OF MILWAUKEE IN 1835-36 


NeExtson O1rIn' 


was born May 22, 1809, in the town of Canton, St. Law- 

rence County, New York, and lived and worked on a farm 
in said town until the twenty-fifth day of April, 1835, when 
so many people took Greeley’s advice, of later date, “Go 
West, boys.” My destination was Green Bay. I shipped on 
board the steamer United States at the city of Ogdensburg 
on the St. Lawrence River on the aforesaid April day, bound 
for Lewiston at the head of Lake Ontario, expecting there to 
take the stage for Buffalo via Niagara Falls. Upon arriving 
at Lewiston, I found that connections were not as sure as 
they are in these later days, for the stage had left for Buf- 
falo an hour before the steamer arrived. But there stood 
another stage ready to convey passengers from Lewiston to 
Lockport on the canal; and being very anxious to get to the 
Great West as soon as possible, I took passage to that place 
and there made close connection with a canal boat bound for 
Buffalo. We moved as fast as a poor old used-up canal horse 
could be driven along the tow path, until we reached Black 
Rock. There we made the second close connection with a 
train of cars already steamed up and ready for a start for 
Buffalo; but the steam was inside of two very spirited bay 
horses hitched before two coaches, each about the length of a 


? The following account was written for James Buck, historian of early Mil- 
waukee, by Nelson Olin. It is dated Omro, January 22, 1881. The original 
manuscript is in our manuscript collection. According to the wishes of Mr. 
Olin as expressed at the end of the narrative, the editor of the magazine has made 


a few changes in the spelling and grammatical forms to make the article more 
readable. 
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wagon with a seating capacity for thirty passengers—the 
first railroad I ever saw and one of the earliest in the United 
States. The conductor hallooed at the top of his voice, “All 
aboard,” to those who wished to ride to Buffalo. We jumped 
on board the cars which covered the distance of three miles 
in just twelve minutes. The horses, as soon as the driver 
could get them in to a run, kept the same pace the whole way, 
not even coming down to a trot. The track was constructed 
of four by four oak scantlings with straps of iron on top of 
them. 

The conductor asked which way and where we were 
bound. 

I said to him, “Green Bay.” 

“Green Bay,” said he, “Green Bay! Where in thunder 
is that place?” 

I replied, “It is just this side of the North Pole—the 
jumping-off place.” 

“Well,” said he, “if you are going up the Lakes you do 
not want to be fooled by the Buffalo runners who will be 
after you as soon as you get off the cars. They will try to 
get you on to their boats pretending to start out in the morn- 
ing, but they can’t get out inside of a week, if they do in the 
course of a month, for the reason that the harbor is bound in 
with ice.” I afterwards heard Otis Hubbard say the harbor 
was not clear until the first of June. 

We went on board and they were very anxious we should 
walk up to the captain’s office and get our tickets, as they 
would leave in the morning sure. I said to them that I could 
not see how they were to get through the mountain of ice 
that surrounded the harbor. Taking the advice of the rail- 
road condtictor, we brought our trunks to the stage house, 
and put up for the night, expecting to take a seat inside the 
coach the next morning on our way to Silver Creek, where 
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the steamer United States lay, waiting for passengers bound 
up the Lakes. 

In the morning we put our trunks aboard the stage and 
said to the driver we would start along on foot; he would 
soon overtake us. We saw no more of the stage until the 
next morning. We walked thirty-three miles over the worst 
road I ever traveled and arrived at Silver Creek three hours 
before the stage arrived. We shipped on board the steamer 
United States and at twelve o’clock noon landed at Cleve- 
land. There I fell in company with my brother Thomas H. 
Olin. We traveled about the country as far south as Shalers- 
ville, Portage County; thence to Cleveland, where we took 
the steamer United States for Detroit, as that was the desti- 
nation of steamboating at that season of the year. There we 
made the acquaintance of Benjamin F’. Wheelock, who was 
also bound for Green Bay. Detroit was a very handsome 
city at that time, claiming fifteen thousand inhabitants. We 
watched and waited two days for a conveyance to the Bay; 
none came, but there were plenty of vessels bound for Chi- 
cago. The third day Captain Sims came into port sailing 
the Jacob Barker bound for that place. 

We boarded and asked whether we might secure passage 
to Michilimackinac. 

“Yes,” he said, “if you can put up with my fare.” 

“Well, what is it?” I asked him. 

“Lie on the deck, a billet of wood for a pillow, and find 
your own grub. If you have no blankets, you may have an 
old sail for a covering.” 

We laid in a supply of food and went aboard, and were 
soon on our way up the river and into Lake St. Claire; but 
when we entered the crooked river, with strong headwinds 
blowing, it seemed almost impossible to make any headway. 
The river was full of vessels that could not move an inch, and 
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the captains appeared thunderstruck to see the vessel Jacob 
Barker slide so easily and gracefully past them. Captain 
Sims understood his business; he could sail his vessel where 
no other vessel could stir. Finally, by tacking from one side 
of the river to the other, he worked his vessel up into Lake 
Huron where he had fair sailing, but we had headwinds the 
greater part of the way to within ten miles of Mackinac, 
where we encountered a thick, heavy fog and a calm. We 
did not stir an inch in twenty-four hours. When the fog 
cleared away Mackinac was in plain sight ten miles away. 
While we were there the Indians came on board with the 
largest and handsomest fish I ever saw. It was a Mackinac 
trout six feet long, weighing eighty pounds. (This, some 
may say, is a fish story, but it is nevertheless true. ) 

The captain said, “Boys, if you will take hold and help 
pull us into port, I will have some of this big fish cooked on 
the way and you can have a square meal once more.” 

We did so, but when we reached Mackinac, we had some 
very nice blisters on the inside of our hands. 

At Mackinac we found the inhabitants principally 
French, half-breeds, and Indians. It was there we first 
heard the name of Milwaukee from the Dousmans. They 
were making arrangements for leaving Mackinac and set- 
tling in Milwaukee. There were few Yankees except those 
in the fort. There we found some of our townsmen, John 
Lessey, Frederick Boynton, and others whose names I have 
forgotten. 

We lay at Mackinac two weeks waiting for some convey- 
ance to Green Bay. We were all over the island, saw all the 
sights, which were very numerous—the rocks in particular, 
on which every person who had visited the island had left 
his name wherever he could find a place to write it. We 
visited the fort every day, garrisoned by fifty to one hundred 
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men. On my twenty-sixth birthday we went up on to old 
Fort Holmes, which the British took in the War of 1812. 
They were said to have been helped by some of the citizens of 
the island. We took a view of the surroundings of the old 
fort, and also had a wrestling match. 

At the end of two weeks the supply Mackinac from De- 
troit, bound for Green Bay, with Captain Campbell, a half- 
breed, in charge, hove in sight. We boarded, glad to say 
good-bye to Mackinac. She sailed along very smoothly until 
we passed the light ship and came into grand old Lake Mich- 
igan, where the waves seemed from one-half to one mile high, 
threatening any moment to send the old craft to the bottom. 
It was a vessel more fit to fill with hyenas and wild cats and 
send over Niagara Falls than it was to carry human beings; 
but we should not speak ill of a vessel that lands us safely in 
port. We ran to the mouth of Green Bay just as the sun 
was setting, a sailor continually sounding the bottom (throw- 
ing the lead and crying at the top of his voice, “Seven fathoms 
—six fathoms—five fathoms—four fathoms”). When he 
cried out, “Four fathoms,” the captain’s eyes began to stick 
out and he said it was not the mouth of the bay for the water 
there was only twenty-four feet deep. 

As the captain had never been in the bay and the water 
grew shallow so fast, he became alarmed and said to the 
helmsman, “Put her about.” 

“No,” said the pilot, “it is the mouth of the bay surely; 
keep her on her way.” 

But the captain’s orders prevailed. She was put about, 
sails lowered, and allowed to drift all night. The conse- 
quence was that we found ourselves near Fox Island the 
next morning. As soon as it was light the sails were hoisted 
and we were again on our way toward the mouth of the bay. 
Near nightfall we came back to our place and sailed in. We 
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had a splendid run through the night and the next day at 
noon hauled up at the dock at Navarino. When about a 
mile from the dock we saw a boat coming to meet us and 
when in hailing distance those on deck wanted to know if 
there were anyone on board who wished to work. who could 
handle a jack plane and saw. We gave them encouragement 
to that effect and after we landed they came up and wished 
to hire us. 

We said to them, “We came to Green Bay for the ex- 
press purpose of engaging in the surveying business.” 

John Bannister, an old townsman of ours, had taken some 
jobs subdividing lands on the upper Fox and wished some 
live Yankees to assist him, and we had come for that purpose. 
But we soon found that Bannister was engaged in surveying 
a territorial road from Chicago to Green Bay. Conse- 
quently we hired to Mr. Menus, a housebuilder from Ohio. 
He had contracted to build twenty houses that season. The 
village of Navarino contained at that time (the last days of 
May, 1835) about 1,000 inhabitants. It was the only settle- 
ment in the then territory of Wisconsin, excepting those at 
forts Howard, Winnebago, and Crawford, where there were 
small garrisons of men stationed to guard the posts. 

Judge Arndt of Green Bay built the first vessel in Wis- 
consin, June and July, 1835; Solomon Juneau, the second, 
and Byron Kilbourn the third a few years afterward. 

I was at work on the bank of the Fox River (Navarino) 
on June 8, when a large man about 6 feet 2 inches in height 
came along, he being a little the worse for strong drink I 
concluded. 

He said to me, “Young man, what are you doing here?” 

“T am making holes in this timber and getting it ready to 
build a house,” I replied. 

“What are you getting for your work?” he asked. 

“One dollar per day.” 
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“Oh, go to Milwaukee. There you can do better,” said he. 

I said I would think about it. 

He said his name was Juneau. He had come to the Bay 
to prove up his preémption and would return in the course of 
a week or ten days. He wished that my brother and I 
would return with him. With a packhorse to carry his grub 
he had come through on the trail, and probably would return 
the same way if no boat came along. In the course of the 
next week Juneau brought his business to a close and on 
June 17 the old steamer Michigan hove in sight and soon 
hauled up to the dock. A great many men, women, and chil- 
dren of all colors and sizes—white men, black men, Indians, 
and half-breeds—ran to the dock to see the sights. Juneau 
boarded the vessel to see if Captain Blake would take five or 
six passengers on board bound for Milwaukee. He told the 
captain he would give him his choice of his village lots in 
Milwaukee for his service. The captain at first refused for 
he knew nothing about the place, and did not know whether 
he could anchor there. His anchors were insufficient to hold 
his vessel in case of a storm, but finally he concluded to take 
us on and run us in as near as he dared and set us ashore 
in the yawl. We provided ourselves with grub sufficient for 
the trip and stepped on board. At 10 o'clock A. M. on 
June 17, the steamer Michigan left the dock at Green Bay 
and steamed down the bay into the lake and on toward 
Milwaukee. 

It was near midnight when we came in sight of a light. 
The command was given to “keep her off (luff a little) keep 
her off more—there may be large boulders far out from this 
point, keep her out.” Juneau was called out to say whether 
the light he saw were near Milwaukee. 

“Yes,” he said, “that light is in Orendorf’s shanty. 
You're all right, captain. Steer straight for that light and 
you are all right.” 
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To make doubly sure Alfred Orendorf who was aboard 
was called out to say what he thought about the light. He 
was sure the light was in his claim shanty. The boat was 
run in as near as the captain thought prudent, the anchors 
cast overboard, and the yawl ordered down. With pas- 
sengers and trunks on board, the yawl started for the shore. 
As we neared the beach, the retreating waves carried us back 
into the lake in spite of, all we were able to do and the yawl 
filled with water. A second effort was made, but we were 
again carried back by the retreating waves. We were wet to 
the arm pits; the trunks full of water. Another rush was 
made for shore and when near the beach the sailors sprang 
out of the boat, grabbed it and hauled it out on to the beach 
in spite of the waves. 

Such was the landing of the passengers from the first 
steamboat that ever came into the bay at Milwaukee— 
Juneau’s word for it. The captain said he would not stop to 
select the village lot then but would some other time. In the 
course of the season he took a lot on the corner of Wisconsin 
and Main streets opposite the Bellevue House and sold the 
same in 1836 for a thousand dollars. 

After landing we spent the remainder of the night with 
Orendorf, fighting mosquitoes—it was like fighting bees, 
when we commenced fighting one a hundred came to his 
rescue. The next morning we went over the bluff to the river 
where Juneau’s cabin was located. It was a log house sur- 
rounded by cedar posts set close together for the purpose of 
keeping the Indians from killing the occupants of the house 
when they were squiba (drunk). Juneau, a full-blooded 
Frenchman by birth, 6 feet 2 inches in height, well propor- 
tioned, very broad shouldered, was one of the handsomest 
men I had ever seen and perfectly honest. He had been an 
Indian trader at that place for the past eighteen years, but 
was raised near Quebec. 








: 
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In 1835-36 when he commenced selling village lots, times 
were good and money was plentiful. He was in a fair way 
to become rich, but in 1837 the tables were turned. Hard 
times came on and took hold of him as well as a great many 
others. He probably did not expect times to turn as soon 
as they did as he sold property in 1836 and warranted it to 
double in one year, but when the year came round the 
property would not fetch one-half the price paid for it, and 
the shrewd Yankees made him fork up and make good his 
warrant. Probably it was the first step that brought poverty 
upon him before his death. 

I saw Juneau on the morning of June 18. He said to us 
he thought we could get work with [Morgan L.] Burdick 
who was building a store for [Allen O. T.] Breed down 
by the river. 

He walked down to the river with us and said to Bur- 
dick, “Here are a couple of young men come on from Green 
Bay with me that wish to find employment. Can you do 
anything for them?” 

“Yes,” said Burdick. 

The next day we commenced work on the first store built 
in Milwaukee, on the corner of Wisconsin and East Water 
streets, where Martin’s Block now stands. Charles James 
and myself sided, boarded, and shingled the building while 
Burdick was at work on the inside preparing counters and 
shelves. The store was completed and filled with goods in 
the short space of six days, for which Burdick paid us $2.50 
per square [100 square feet] for outside work. It was the 
first building enclosed on the east side of the river. Paul 
Burdick had built a house on the west side, one mile from the 
ferry up the river, and was keeping boarders at the time 
(June, 1835). Juneau had the body of a house under way, 
built by [Rodney J.] Currier and [Andrew J.] Lansing, 
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which stood on the site of Mitchell’s Bank. There was an- 
other little seven by nine frame up near Breed’s store built 
by Dr. Heath which I enclosed. The floors were laid from 
lumber from Bigelow’s mill, two or three miles up the Mil- 
waukee River, at the place now called Humboldt. It was 
the worst sawed lumber I ever saw put into a building. The 
mill was built by Lansing and Currier in the fall and winter 
of 1834-35. Albert Fowler, Dr. [Daniel] Bigelow, and a 
man by the name of [Quartus] Carley were the only ones 
who wintered in Milwaukee in 1834-35. 

Our trunks were left at Orendorf’s claim shanty near 
where the harbor has since been built. After engaging with 
Burdick for work he said we could take his canoe and go 
down the river for our trunks. At 12 o’clock we stepped 
into his dugout, a very large, crooked, and unmanageable 
sailing vessel. Neither of us had ever been inside of a canoe, 
and the way we sailed down the river was a caution to the 
Indians, if not to the white men. We knew no more about 
paddling a canoe than a four-year-old boy. I believe it 
would have floated down quicker without our paddling. We 
finally succeeded in getting down to the harbor, where it is 
now located, and putting our trunks aboard started up the 
river. Before we arrived at the starting place, now Spring 
Street bridge, each of us could paddle a canoe. We reached 
there just at dusk. 

Before we left for our trunks, we agreed to go over with 
Burdick and board with his father, but when we returned he 
had already crossed the river and gone home. 

Juneau said, “You won’t find any supper on this side of 
the rivér, neither can you cross here and go up on the other 
side now; it is so dark you will get into the mud.” 

He advised us to go up on the east side about one mile 
and call to them; they would set us across the river and then 
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we could get our suppers. We took his advice and picked 
our way up the river as best we could, through brush and 
marsh, until we thought we had measured off the mile, and 
then called to them but got no answer. We then retraced 
our steps to the store and camped under the work-bench un- 
til morning. It was the hardest day’s work we had done for 
years. 

We now tried navigating again, jumped into the crooked 
boat, crossed over the river, and picked our way up to Bur- 
dick’s where we got the first square meal since leaving Green 
Bay. This was the third day, but such is pioneer life. When 
we arrived, Burdick asked where we had been all night. We 
said to him we had been out with a miserable, crooked old 
canoe that any four men could not very well manage, but 
we were bound to learn to paddle our own canoe, and we did 
it. When breakfast was ready, we were invited to a seat at 
the table. 

But before we sat down a gentleman present, who I 
learned afterwards was Barzillai Douglass, said to us, “We 
would like to know what your politics are before you take 
your seats at the table, as we have just made it a rule that the 
Whigs take the left hand side of the table and the Democrats 
the right side.” We, being Democrats, took seats on the 
right side of the table. 

“There,” said Douglass, “I knew as soon as they came in 
they were Democrats by their looks.” 

We were proud in those days of being Democrats, but 
not so in these later days. We left the Democratic party at 
the time Bill Barstow ran for sheriff of Milwaukee County, 
before Waukesha County was taken from it. He ran all 
over the county to secure delegates to nominate him for sher- 
iff and did secure the nomination, but did not get votes 
enough to secure an election. 
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We, the bolters at Waukesha, said to the Whigs, “If you 
will put your best man on the track for sheriff, we will help 
you elect him.” 

The Whig convention was held according to notice and 
E. D. Holton received the nomination, and on election day 
had a majority of 1,500 votes. Two months before, the 
Democrats were stronger by 2,000 votes; our promise was 
made good. Holton was elected, and Bill was whipped. It 
was at this election that the crisis was reached as far as the 
Whig and Democratic parties were concerned in said coun- 
ties, this being in the year 1842 or °43.” 

Then ‘came the slavery question, which was agitated 
twenty years, before it reached a crisis. It must have been 
that the caucus first originated in Barstow’s head, as no other 
man would even have thought of any such thing at so early 
a day as that. [sic] 

The next building was erected by a young man named 
Winslow, and was filled with a choice stock of groceries. The 
work was done by Caton and Orchard. Here commenced 
the first trouble between the whites and Indians. Winslow 
had behind his counter scutre-wa-ba (whiskey), as the Indi- 
ans called it, and he being a little shy of them, had given 
them some of the fiery liquid thinking to please them, but 
soon found the more he gave them the more they bothered 
him, and finally refused them altogether, which made them 
the more determined and they concluded to have it anyway. 
When Manito, the worst of the tribe, undertook to go in, 
Winslow shut the door in his face and locked it, which made 
Manito raving mad. He had a heavily loaded gun which he 
either kicked or punched through the lower panel of the door 
and fired, but did not hit Winslow who was badly scared. 


* This is not quite clear. If it means that thereafter Milwaukee County voted 
Whig it is of course an error. Editor. 
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The charge passed under the counter into his goods but did 
no material damage. 

My brother and I were occupying the upper part of the 
grocery at that time, as a bachelor’s hall, and I happened to 
be above at the time the gun cracked. I ran down as soon as 
possible, but before I could get the door open, Orchard, a 
carpenter at work on the outside of the building, had Manito 
by the hair of his head and had him down in a rough-and- 
tumble fight, and was madder than any ten men you ever 
saw. The Indians then swore vengeance upon the whites, 
and said they would kill every white man in the place. Ju- 
neau was away from home. Mrs. Juneau advised watching 
them pretty closely and keeping whiskey away from them 
entirely. She did not think they would be very bad. After 
a little consultation among the newcomers—for we were all 
strangers to one another—we concluded to muster what 
guns and ammunition we could find and show Manito we 
were ready for any emergency. His wigwam was near Wins- 
low’s grocery, on the bank of the river. After he had 
camped for the night, we collected our soldiers, chose a cap- 
tain, and marched up near Mr. Manito’s wigwam. Our 
guns being very heavily loaded, the order was given to fire. 
There were four platoons, with five in each platoon, and as 
fast as each platoon discharged its pieces, the men in it 
marched back a few rods and loaded again. In that way we 
gave him four rounds apiece. Being immediately on the 
bank of the river, and in the evening, we made as much 
noise as seven thunders. Since it was something new to 
Manito, it scared him almost to death. There was a police 
force upon the watch throughout the night; that ended the 
only Indian war that season. 

My brother and I were brought up as farmers and for 
that reason we could turn our hands to almost anything that 
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came along in the shape of work. Consequently we went 
into the woods, chopped and rolled logs for cellars, and made 
shakes (shingles) as they were called in those days. The 
fifth of July, 1835, we contracted with Juneau to dig a cel- 
lar and fill a wharf for which Deacon Samuel Brown had 
contracted to hew and lay up the timber. We were to move 
the dirt from the cellar into the wharf. Juneau provided a 
team, plow, and scraper. We commenced the Monday fol- 
lowing and on Friday evening the job was finished, accepted, 
and in the short time of fifteen days the money—$75—was 
paid. The work was done by Nelson and T. H. Olin and 
Benjamin Wheelock, and averaged just $5.00 per day each. 
The Olins then cut hay at $2.50 per ton for Lansing and 
Currier. Team and tools found, the hay was cut on the 
marsh where Mason Street now strikes the river. The first 
day we mowed we killed any quantity of rattlesnakes. I will 
not say a thousand for fear some will think it is a snake story, 
but we found them curled up on the logs a dozen in a place. 
They were cut in two as fast as we came to them, as we ex- 
pected by what we had heard that we would be eaten up by 
them surely. Before we had mowed one day, we found they 
were not so dangerous as we feared. 

The third building for merchandise was erected by Har- 
mon and Hayden. They kept a general stock of groceries, 
tinware, etc. ‘Then came [Thomas] Holmes and [P.] 
Balser, in canal style. They took a boat with sufficient 
capacity to hold their families and goods, hitched a horse to 
it, and drove along. They came from the east side of Lake 
Michigan, probably in the vicinity of St. Joe or Michigan 
City. Balser, who came the last of June or first of July, 
was a baker, the first one in town. They made a towpath on 
the beach of the lake. Captain [James] Sanderson came the 
first of July and built a house near Juneau’s on East Water 
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Street. Then followed U. B. Smith. I hauled the lumber 
for Smith’s house from the beach of the lake and then his 
goods. He was the first tailor in town, and the father of the 
first girl baby born in town.* The brothers Strong and 
Zander were building a store and warehouse at Walker’s 
Point. The first of July, Kilbourntown began to loom up 
on Chestnut Street. Juneau built a larger store over the 
cellar we dug for him the first of August. [James] Murray, 
the painter, came the last of June, 1835. He and T. H. Olin 
were the only painters that season. [George D.] Dousman 
built his storehouse at the foot of East Water Street the 
season of 1835. The last days of September, 1835, Nelson 
Olin, Thomas H. Olin, [L. G.] Loomis, and [George] Reed 
made 10,000 bricks at the foot of Huron Street. These 
were the first bricks made in Milwaukee and sold for $10 per 
thousand. While at work there Deacon Samuel Hinman 
and James H. Rogers came up the beach of the lake from the 
mouth of the river direct from Clinton County, New York. 
Considerable improvements were going on at the mouth of 
the river the same season. Juneau and Martin built the 
Bellevue Tavern and the Court House in the fall and winter 
of 1835-36. 

There was a land sale at Green Bay, October, 1835. 
All of us who had claims in the market at that sale went to 
the Bay and purchased our lands at $1.25 per acre. I en- 
tered one-half section on Section 6, Town of Milwaukee. 
Captain Sanderson chartered a vessel (probably at Chicago) 
and carried all that wished to ride with him to the sale and 
return at $2.50 per head. Everything went nicely until our 
return. When coming out of the bay into the lake near 


*On the building at 380 East Water Street is placed a tablet inscribed: 
“Here on October 10, 1835 was born Milwaukee’s first white child, Milwaukee 
Harriet Smith, afterwards Mrs. Milwaukee Smith Hockelberg. Erected under 
the auspices of the Old Settlers’ Club of Milwaukee County, 1915.” 
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Death’s Door, we encountered a terrible storm, with high 
winds and a very rough sea. The bow of the boat ran on to 
a rock, high and dry. The water was four to five feet deep, 
and as luck would have it there were two broomsticks on 
board. They were tied together in a little less than no time 
and set each side of the vessel opposite the capstan with a 
rope attached to the capstan and the levers applied to it. 
Soon the boat was raised and shoved back into deep water 
and we were on our way again. If we had not had the 
broomsticks on board, we would in all probability have been 
shipwrecked and dashed against the rocks and shared the 
same fate the Indians did who gave it the name of Death’s 
Door. Juneau said there were a hundred Indians dashed 
against those rocks and killed in a single storm. At the time 
we were in Sanderson’s vessel the waves dashed clear over 
the deck and washed off shingles and came very near wash- 
ing off Otis Hubbard as he stood guarding his shingles. Had 
it not been for the railing, he certainly would have gone over- 
board. 

After returning from the land sale, I purchased a yoke 
of cattle and picked up what hides I could find about Mil- 
waukee and started for Chicago for a load of flour. I paid 
two cents for hides in Milwaukee and on the way down, and 
sold the same in Chicago at twelve and one-half cents per 
pound. Purchased twelve barrels of flour at $10 per barrel 
and a yoke of Hoosier cattle, that could not be driven one rod 
without being led with a rope or behind another pair of cat- 
tle, at $60. After getting my cattle together and my flour 
on to the wagon, I started for Milwaukee. I drove out from 
the stgzehouse on to Main Street, and had not gone ten rods 
before the wagon was in the mud to the axles. I was stalled 
and had to roll out every barrel of flour before the wagon 
could be hauled out. After loading again, I made another 
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move toward Milwaukee. The bridge that spanned the Chi- 
cago River, a stream one rod in width, was made of black- 
oak poles lying just above the water. It was one of the 
poorest excuses for a bridge I ever saw. Above the forks of 
the Chicago River a boy of fifteen years could at that time 
run and jump across it without much exertion. After cross- 
ing the river the road was very muddy for one-half mile out 
of town, but then I found very good roads until I reached 
Root River, where I came to heavy timber. From that point 
to Milwaukee there was just no road at all. When I got 
fastened to trees that could not be drawn over, there was no 
such thing as backing Hoosier cattle. I would hitch my lead 
oxen to the hind end of the wagon and haul it back until 
loose. In this way I worked my way to Milwaukee. My 
flour sold at $15 per barrel. It went like hot cakes. 

The first line run for roads was surveyed by Milo Jones, 
now at Fort Atkinson, Jefferson County. The chain was 
carried by Alfred Orendorf and Nelson Olin. We com- 
menced November 10, near Walker’s Point, thence up the 
south bank of Menominee River to Samuel Sanborn’s, he 
being the first settler above the Point, thence to Bowling 
Green, the half-way station (Curran Tavern as afterwards 
called), thence to Poplar Creek, near where the old Indian 
trail crossed the creek, it being about forty rods above where 
the present road crosses; thence to a point near where the 
Court House stands in the city of Waukesha. 

November 25, 1835, Nelson and Thomas H. Olin con- 
tracted with Solomon Juneau, through his agent, George 
Reed, to grade East Water Street from Wisconsin Street 
south to the river, opposite Walker’s Point. We had just 
commenced operations when Sylvester Pettibone and Alvin 
Foster came into town. We sold our contract to them for 
the sum of $250. We then contracted for the grading of 
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Wisconsin Street from the river to the lake for the sum of 
$3,000, the work to be done the next season (1836). There 
was little snow in Wisconsin during the winter of 1835-36, 
and what teaming was done was done principally on the ice 
and that was very unsafe most of the time. It was the warm- 
est winter I have experienced in Wisconsin. (Quite differ- 
ent from the present winter, as there has been no hold up to 
the cold weather since November 15. It has been cold right 
along and we were entirely cheated out of our January 
thaw.) 

There were few teams, carts, scrapers, shovels, or pick- 
axes in the country at that time to operate with, so I started 
East for my family and for teams and tools, February 27, 
1836. From Milwaukee took the “foot and walker” line (as 
that was the only way of conveyance) as far as Chicago, 
thence to Michigan City in an open wagon, from there to 
Canton, St. Lawrence County, New York by stage, a part of 
the way on wheels but the greater part on runners. There 
was an abundance of snow from Cleveland home. At War- 
rensville I purchased the necessary articles needed for the 
work on the job, arrived at home March 18, closed up my 
business, and started for Wisconsin April 25, just one year 
to a day from the time I left home the year before. I started 
with two teams, came by water to Carthage on Genesee 
River near Rochester, and the remainder of the way by land. 
My brother C. C. Olin accompanied me and drove one of my 
teams; the traveling was generally good. We stopped a 
few days near Cleveland, and shipped carts, plows, scrapers, 
etc. When we reached Michigan City we found we must 
take to ), the beach of the lake as the road back from the lake 
was impassable. We took the advice of older heads and 
found the traveling very good most of the way. When 
about twenty miles from Chicago, one of my horses tired 
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out, a very spirited young horse not yet four years old. He 
would not draw a setting hen off from her nest. The best 
and hardest track was in the water; sometimes we were 
obliged to drive where the water would run into the wagon 
box in order to avoid boulders. At other places we made our 
way in the deep sand and that is what takes the tuck out of a 
horse. We removed the harness from the tired horse, hitched 
his mate to the end of the tongue forward of the other team, 
left the remaining wagon on the beach, drove on, and arrived 
at Herd’s hotel on the Calumet, ten miles from Chicago, 
soon after dark. We were glad enough, thinking we had 
made a good run that day, for forty miles on the beach of 
the lake is a real day’s work. It was no wonder the colt 
tired out. 

The next morning we took the two freshest horses, went 
back for the other wagon,—a distance of ten miles—hitched 
on, and drove back to town by twelve o’clock. By this time 
the colt was ready for another start, and we drove into Chi- 
cago that day. The next day we reached Grosse Point, Pat- 
terson’s tavern; he being an old acquaintance in the East, we 
stopped a day or two to recuperate. On the first day of 
June, we arrived at Milwaukee after an absence of just 
three months and three days. As we had in the fall and 
winter before I left erected two houses on one of our lots, 
corner of Mason and Milwaukee streets, I had a place to put 
my family on my arrival. 

While at Herd’s tavern I heard of three men who were 
drowned at Milwaukee in attempting to cross the river at its 
mouth. I had fears that my brother Thomas might be one 
of them, but on my arrival at Patterson’s I learned that he 
was not drowned but was the only one saved of the four 
that attempted to cross the river. It appears that the four 
who tried to cross the river at that time were my brother, 
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Thomas Schaft and a nephew of his, and a man by the name 
of Lyons. They started from the south side. A strong cur- 
rent out into the lake forced the canoe down toward the 
mouth of the river which frightened Lyons. He grabbed a 
paddle and pulled the boat toward the lake instead of away. 
Thomas told him to lay down his paddle, but he did not. 
Thomas ran the canoe from one side to the other two or 
three times before it finally went out. When they were 
fairly out into the lake, the three that could swim jumped 
out and undertook to swim ashore, but the waves were too 
strong for them and they were drowned. When they 
jumped out, they turned the canoe bottom side up, which 
turned Thomas out, and in the struggle to get hold of the 
boat, he lost the paddles and his hat, but clung to the boat. 
He was carried out into the lake about three miles, and was 
rescued by a boat from the schooner Wisconsin. Uncle 
Jonathan Wheelock, who was standing on the deck of the 
schooner watching these men, saw them go out, and ran to 
the companionway and called to the sailors to come up, 
jump into the boat, and go to the help of some men that were 
being carried into the lake. But before they could reach 
them, the three were drowned. Then they steered for the 
boat that the current was carrying out into the lake which 
they overtook about three miles out and rescued the fourth 
man. He was making calculations as soon as he got out of 
the current to go ashore at the south point, about ten miles 
out. 

We commenced operations on Wisconsin Street the last 
week in June and finished in August, 1836,—a harder job 
never was done in Milwaukee for the same money. There 
was a hdllow midway between East Water and Main streets 
forty feet deep that took nearly two weeks of hard work to 
fill up. Van Buren Street also contained a terrible gulf to 
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fill up, heavy timber from there to the lake—some large 
trees had to be grubbed out, all of which came into play in 
filling up the hollows which were very numerous at that 
early day. 

Colonel James Clyman and Ellsworth Burnett left Mil- 
waukee, October 4, 1835, going in a northwesterly direction 
to Rock River to hunt claims, mill sites, etc. They took a 
man by the name of Gilbert along with a pack horse to carry 
grub and blankets. They camped the first night and next 
morning started on their way. ‘lwo Indians met them; the 
usual salutations were exchanged, Bus-sho-nic-con (how do 
you do, my friend). When they came to the river they 
found an Indian camping ground where there were a few 
squaws. Of one of them they purchased a canoe, put their 
belongings into it and started down the river. Gilbert started 
back toward Milwaukee but had not proceeded far when he 
met the same Indians returning. ‘They asked where the 
other Chemoke-a-men (white men) were. He told them 
they had gone down the river and passed on. Gilbert on his 
return said everything was all right. They had started down 
the river as he left. They proceeded on their way until at 
sundown they arrived at an old Indian camping ground 
(now Theresa, Dodge County). Clyman* said he set his 
compass (such as he always carried in his pocket when in the 
woods) in the bottom of the boat. He noticed the wind was 
in the east. They then went on shore to make ready for sup- 
per and camp for the night. As Clyman was an old soldier 
and backwoodsman, he had the apparatus for making fire 
on hand—it was in the days of punk and flint. ‘The colonel 
kneeled down to strike a fire and while feeling for the punk 
‘James Clyman, American Frontiersman, edited by Charles L. Camp, was 
published by the California Historical Society in 1926. See this magazine xii, 122. 


Olin is not entirely correct in his account of this incident; the men were re- 
turning from the Green Bay land office when they were attacked. 
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in his pocket, his pocketbook was in the way, so he took it 
out and threw it into his hat which lay on the ground before 
him. When the fire was burning, he said to Ellsworth, 
“Keep the fire burning,” and went for some wood. At that 
moment two Indians with a gun came riding up and dis- 
mounted with the usual Indian salutations. Clyman and 
Burnett each had a gun. Clyman had his arms full of wood 
and was coming toward camp when he heard the report of a 
gun and heard Burnett cry, “Oh, dear.” He dropped his 
wood and ran toward the camp, and when within six or eight 
rods of camp they presented a gun at him. He turned to 
run, but they hallooed and beckoned him to come back. He 
stopped and turned to go back, for Burnett might have been 
hurt accidentally. When he walked a few paces toward them, 
they hauled up a second time. As quick as lightening he 
turned and jumped to the right and left, they firing at him. 
Their first shot struck his left wrist; it passed between the 
bones without breaking them. He was near a tree and in 
stumbling a little his hat caught hold of the limbs and it was 
brushed on one side; the pocketbook containing three dol- 
lars dropped out. The next shot struck his left hip and 
made a flesh wound. The third was a charge of shot from 
Clyman’s gun that hit him in the back, but did no particular 
damage he being so far off. ‘They must have been very ex- 
pert with firearms to shoot three times at a dodging man and 
hit him every time, it being in heavy timber and nearly dark. 
The colonel ran as fast as his legs would carry him until he 
saw he was running into a bend of the river. He turned 
and ran over the ridge and back up opposite the camp as 
near ashe could judge. The Indians followed him pell-mell, 
hallooing to each other to know if he had been seen or heard. 
Clyman took what he supposed to be the right course to 
Milwaukee,—this being Thursday night. He traveled into 
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the wind as near as he could, his route being very timbered. 
The Indians followed as long as they could see, or hear each 
other call. He kept on his course all that night, all day 
Friday and the next night, and Saturday noon came out at 
his home at Woodards so exhausted that he had to be helped 
into bed and did not leave it for six weeks. Burnett was cut 
to pieces and shoved into a springy marsh about one-half 
mile from Theresa. 

I saw Narcisse Juneau, May, 1847, as I was passing 
through Theresa. He said he could show me the place in 
ten minutes where Burnett was jammed into the marsh. A 
few days before he had seen his head with hair on it as nat- 
ural as life. As he was an old friend of mine, I had no de- 
sire to see him in that situation. The young Indian who 
killed him told Narcisse where he was. It was twelve years 
after he was killed. Burnett was from Gouverneur, St. 
Lawrence County, New York. 














CAPTAINS AND CARGOES OF EARLY UPPER 
MISSISSIPPI STEAMBOATS 


Wiu..iAM J. PETERSEN 


Fy in the afternoon of May 9, 1861, the Grey Eagle, 
Captain Daniel Smith Harris, commanding, struck a 
pier on the Illinois side of the Rock Island draw-bridge, and 
sank almost immediately in twenty feet of water. Six or 
seven people were drowned, including an insane man who 
had been chained to the deck. The Grey Eagle first ap- 
peared on the upper Mississippi in the spring of 1857 and 
was just beginning her fifth season when this tragic accident 
occurred. The Grey Eagle was the twenty-third craft which 
Captain Harris had commanded in his thirty-three years of 
active service on the upper Mississippi.’ 

The stability and continuity of the careers of upper 
Mississippi steamboat captains before the Civil War is in 
sharp contrast to the short-lived craft they commanded. 
Adventurous, hardy, ambitious, they braved the many perils 
of river navigation and offered a means of communication 
and transportation to the Indian agent, the missionary, the 
fur-trader, and the soldier, as well as to the sturdy pioneers 
who poured into the country in ever increasing waves. The 
lives of such captains as Joseph Throckmorton, Daniel 
Smith Harris, William F. Davidson, and Joseph Reynolds 
portray graphically the profound changes which occurred in 
steamboating during the nineteenth century and present in 


*George B. Merrick, “Steamboats and Steamboatmen on the Upper Missis- 
sippi,” Burlington, lowa, Saturday Evening Post, October 23 and 30, 1915. 
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miniature the transition which took place within the nation 
itself. The active careers of Throckmorton and Harris, ex- 
tending from 1828 to 1861, coincide with the early years of 
steamboating.’ 

From his first appearance on the upper Mississippi in 
1828 until he sold the Cora in 1848 and went into business 
at St. Louis, Throckmorton proved himself to be a conserva- 
tive steamboat captain. Unlike Daniel Smith Harris, who 
was continually trying to establish new speed records or ex- 
ploring unnavigated streams, Throckmorton’s ambition was 
to create a reliable and remunerative business. This could 
not be accomplished with a “nigger” hanging on the safety 
valve. His enterprising spirit was evidenced by his forma- 
tion of the first codperative agreement between steamboat 
captains on the upper Mississippi, and shortly afterwards 
when he used the safety barge as a further means of gain- 
ing business. Hercules L. Dousman, agent of the American 
Fur Company at Prairie du Chien, recommended Throck- 
morton’s boats in preference to those of rival captains. His 
steamboats were, indeed, among the finest then on the river 
and their popularity was further attested by the type of pas- 
sengers he carried. Cabin passengers rarely failed to sub- 
scribe a title to their names, so that the register became a 
galaxy of generals, majors, doctors, and judges. If nothing 
better was available an “Esquire” was appended to lend dig- 
nity to a signature.® 

Less conservative but much more picturesque was the 
intrepid Daniel Smith Harris. Harris came into the lead 


*George B. Merrick, “Joseph Reynolds and the Diamond Jo Line Steamers, 
1862-1911,” Proceedings of the Mississippi Valley Historical Association, viii, 
3-47; and Lester B. Shippee, “Steamboating on the Upper Mississippi after the 
Civil War: A Mississippi Magnate,” Mississippi Valley Historical Review, 
vi, 470. 

* William J. Petersen, “Captain Joseph Throckmorton,” The Palimpsest, 
published by the State Historical Society of Iowa, x, 129. 
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district from Ohio in 1823. Six years later he began his 
river career on the steamboat Galena. In 1836 he poked his 
way up the Rock River as far as Dixon’s Ferry with the 
Frontier and was hailed with enthusiasm by the settlers 
along the way. At each townsite Harris was granted a lot, 
and a letter from Dixon’s Ferry praised him for being the 
first to demonstrate the navigability of the Rock River and 
provide a future outlet for the surplus produce.* During 
the next decade Harris ventured up many other streams. 

Harris showed a mania for racing and his boats were 
usually the swiftest on the river. His most brilliant exploit 
was achieved in 1857 when, in a race against time, he carried 
from Dunleith to St. Paul a copy of Queen Victoria’s mes- 
sage to President Buchanan, congratulating him on the suc- 
cessful laying of the Atlantic cable. At this time the tele- 
graph lines extended only to Dunleith and Prairie du Chien. 
Captain David Whitten of the steamboat Itasca left the lat- 
ter place at the same time that Harris left Dunleith with the 
Grey Eagle, having a lead of sixty-two miles over a course 
of two-hundred and seventy-five miles. Harris sighted the 
Itasca a short distance above Hastings and although Cap- 
tain Whitten put on a full head of steam, the two boats came 
snorting into port at the same time. While the Itasca was 
putting out its stage, Captain Harris attached the message 
to a piece of coal and tossed it to his agent who stood waiting 
on the bank, thereby outwitting Captain Whitten and 
winning the race.° 

It would be unfair, however, to over emphasize these 
more spectacular qualities, for Harris was “honest, tem- 


. Merrick, “Steamboats and Steamboatmen of the Upper Mississippi,” Bur- 
lington, Iowa, Saturday Evening Post, September 9, 1916. Moses Meeker, “Early 
History of the Lead Region of Wisconsin,” Wisconsin Historical Collections, vi, 
277; Northwestern Gazette and Galena Advertiser, May 21, 1836. 


* Merrick, “Steamboats and Steamboatmen of the Upper Mississippi,” Bur- 
lington, Iowa, Saturday Evening Post, October 23 and 80, 1915. 
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perate, and industrious” and a gentleman at all times. 
While Throckmorton’s career on the upper Mississippi 
ended the same year the Minnesota Packet Company was 
established, Harris serves as a transition between the indi- 
vidual captain-owner and the great corporations. His ex- 
treme individuality is further attested by his bitter opposi- 
tion to the new company, but he finally gave up this futile 
struggle and joined hands with the new order. Crushed by 
the loss of his Grey Eagle in 1861, Harris withdrew from the 
river, although he continued to hold an interest in the Min- 
nesota Packet Company.° 

The careers of Commodore William F. Davidson and 
Diamond Jo Reynolds ran parallel with the growth of great 
steamboat corporations and included roughly the period 
from the opening of the Civil War to the close of the nine- 
teenth century. Davidson was to steamboating what 
“Danny” Drew, Jay Gould, or William K. Vanderbilt were 
to the railroads. Shrewd, determined, and unscrupulous, he 
knew no law save that of might, and ruthlessly crushed all 
opposition. Reynolds, on the other hand, built more soundly 
and as a natural consequence more permanently. While 
Davidson destroyed himself in the mad orgy of cut-throat 
competition, absorption, and litigation with which he became 
involved, the steamboats of the Diamond Jo Line continue to 
frequent the great waterways of the Mississippi Valley in 
the form of the beautiful excursion steamers of the Streckfus 
Line." 

Although no hard and fast lines definitely divide the his- 
tory of steamboating on the upper Mississippi, four distinct 
periods stand out in fairly bold relief. The lead period em- 


* Ibid., November 6, 1915. 


‘For fuller accounts of Joseph Reynolds and William F. Davidson see 
Proceedings of the Mississippi Volley Historical Association, viii, 3-47; and 
Mississippi Valley Historical Review, vi, 470. 
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braces the quarter century following the successful trip of 
the Virginia from the foot of the Des Moines Rapids to Fort 
Snelling in 1823. Both production and shipment of lead 
experienced a phenomenal growth which was only paralleled 
by its equally rapid decline in the two decades following 
1848. Immigration is characteristic of the second period. 
Hundreds of settlers crowded the decks of upper Mississippi 
steamboats for a period of twenty-five years, until the build- 
ing of the railroad parallel with the river snuffed out a trade 
from which river captains had reaped their richest returns. 
The third period witnessed the shipment of heavy cargoes 
of grain southward and extends from the Civil War until the 
early eighties when a rapid decline is noted. The final period 
is one of steady decline which culminated in the sale of the 
equipment and four remaining boats of the Diamond Jo 
Line for a paltry $175,000, a sum which would not have 
been a reasonable down-payment on the stock of the North- 
western Union Packet Company.°* 

The earliest cargoes carried by upper Mississippi steam- 
boats consisted of supplies and troops destined for the va- 
rious military posts. Cabin registers, cards of thanks, and 
isolated items in newspapers attest the large number of offi- 
cers found among the passengers. Early in April, 1824, 
Major General Winfield Scott left St. Louis on the Mandan 
for a tour of inspection of the posts on the upper Missis- 
sippi.” Three years later, July 1827, a detachment of five- 
hundred troops on board the steamboats Hamilton, Indiana, 
and Essex passed St. Louis. Brigadier General Henry At- 
kinson commanded the expedition and had orders to protect 


/- 

* Merrick does not mention the sale price but Captain John Killen told the 
writer the amount. An itemized account of the value of the Diamond Jo Line 
in the writer’s possession places the value in 1908 at $310,000. 

* Missouri Republican, April 12, 1824. For a typical enumeration of supplies 
consult Senate Documents, no. 242, printed in 28th Congress, Ist session, (serial 
434). 
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white settlers in the upper Mississippi Valley from Indian 
attacks. The Lower Rapids proved an effectual barrier to 
further advance by steamboat on this expedition and it was 
necessary to transport the troops the remaining distance by 
keels.*° 

Quick transportation of troops was imperative during 
times of war. The outbreak of the Black Hawk War found 
steamboats constantly braving the war zone laden with 
troops and supplies. While patrolling the river above 
Prairie du Chien with the steamboat Warrior, Captain 
Throckmorton checked Black Hawk’s retreat in a brisk en- 
counter until the pursuing troops came up. The J. M. 
White brought news from New Orleans to St. Louis of the 
outbreak of hostilities in 1846. Early in June the dragoons 
stationed at Fort Crawford and Fort Atkinson passed down 
to St. Louis on Throckmorton’s Cecelia and throughout the 
war boats were busy with that kind of traffic. The War 
Eagle came booming up the Fever River early in April, 
1847, to spread the glad tidings of Taylor’s victory at Buena 
Vista. Crowded with cheering regulars and volunteers up- 
per Mississippi steamboats of Civil War days facilitated the 
movement of troops to the various training camps situated 
along the river.’ Measured at its best, however, the activity 
of steamboats in transporting troops and supplies was only 
temporary in character and does not compare in importance 
with the huge profits reaped on lead and other cargoes. 

The increase in the number of steamboats, together with 
the total number of arrivals at the lead mines, serves as a 
barometer of the development of the upper Mississippi Val- 
ley. A stampede to the lead mines began in the spring of 


* Missouri Republican, July 19 and 26, 1827. 


" Petersen, “Captain Joseph Throckmorton,” The Palimpsest. Northwestern 
Gazette and Galena Advertiser, May 15, 1846; April 6, 1847. The Herald 
(Dubuque), April 28 and June 2, 1861. 
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1827 and the St. Louis levee was constantly thronged with 
restless knots of determined men anxious to try their for- 
tunes in the mineral region. By March 15 one steamboat 
had already left, three were advertised, and it was estimated 
that at the rate people were pouring into St. Louis several 
thousand would head northward before the season of naviga- 
tion came to a close.’* For a score of years lead cargoes sur- 
passed all others when measured by the receipts of steam- 
boat captains. The total value of lead mined for the year 
1847 alone was $1,654,077.60 or double the combined value 
of the St. Louis Fur Trade and commerce of the Santa Fe 
Trail. During the period from 1823 to 1848 approximately 
472,000,000 pounds or 6,728,000 pigs of lead had been mined 
and shipped down the Mississippi River by steamboat.** 

As the number of craft engaged in the lead trade in- 
creased, competition became very bitter. The spring of 1843 
opened with tariffs quoted at the nominal downstream rate 
of twenty-five cents per hundred pounds. Before two months 
had elapsed this had dropped to six cents, while some freight 
was carried to St. Louis for as low as three cents. Rate wars 
seem to have been carried to the lower Mississippi and a 
bill of lading dated September, 1844, shows a tariff of ten 
cents per hundred on a cargo of lead from St. Louis to New 
Orleans.** 

Further evidence of the development of the lead trade is 
seen in the earnings of individual captains and the steadily 
increasing size of cargoes carried. The Jone arrived at the 


™ Missouri Republican, March 15 and April 19, 1827. 


“Charles Bowen, The American Almanac of Useful Knowledge, for the year 
1838. Bgston, 134. Hunt’s Merchants’ Magazine, xviii, 108, 285-292; xxi, 557; 
(January and March, 1848, November, 1849). 
Advertiser, March 12, 1842. 


* Senate Documents, no. 242, 9, printed in 28th Congress, Ist session, (serial 
484). Northwestern Gazette and Galena Advertiser, May 31, 1844. A bill of 


Northwestern Gazette and Galena 


lading in the writer’s possession. 
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Galena levee in 1839 with 240 tons of freight on board her 
three keels, having discharged 110 tons on the way up. After 
paying all expenses and dividing with other boats, her profit 
amounted to about $5,000. On her downstream trip the 
Ione departed with three keels loaded with almost 400 tons 
of lead and $100,000 in specie. Her downstream freight 
bills amounted to about $5,200. In a single round trip the 
Ione not only paid for her original cost but left a handsome 
margin of profit besides. 

Perhaps one of the largest cargoes ever carried on the 
upper Mississippi during the lead period was that of the 
steamboat Amaranth commanded by Captain George Atchi- 
son. The Amaranth left the Galena levee on Monday, 
May 1, 1843, crowded with passengers and with a freight of 
thirteen thousand pigs of lead, an amount equal to 910,000 
pounds or 455 tons. Unfortunately for Captain Atchison 
the rate of tariff was only fifteen cents per hundred on that 
day and his receipts for carrying the lead amounted to only 
$1,265. Two months later this cargo would have netted 
Atchison less than $500."° 

During the season of 1843, the General Brooke, Captain 
Joseph Throckmorton commanding, made seventeen trips 
from Galena to St. Louis. When navigation ended Throck- 
morton found his receipts to be $18,000 on freight and $7, 
000 on passengers. The year had been one of intense compe- 
tition and it is doubtful whether Throckmorton made any 
profit on either his investment or his labor. Captain Harris 
was even less fortunate. The Otter churned out of Fever 
River nineteen times during the course of the season with 
passengers crowding her deck and her keels heavily laden 


% Northwestern Gazette and Galena Advertiser, November 16, 1839. 


“ Tbid., May 5, 1843. Senate Documents, no. 242, 9, printed in 28th Congress, 
Ist session, (serial 434). 
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with lead. Her total receipts from freight and passengers 
amounted to a paltry $10,000."" 

Compared with the vast quantities of lead the other 
downstream freight was small. Some furs were shipped 
down the river each year but the greater part of this com- 
modity went eastward by the Wisconsin-Fox River and 
Green Bay route. In 1849 the Senator brought down one- 
hundred packs of buffalo hides which had been transported 
overland to St. Paul from the Selkirk colonies. Small con- 
signments of cranberries also found their way to market but 
only 2,135 bushels were shipped from Minnesota in 1849.** 
As the territory along the river filled with settlers an ap- 
preciable movement of grain was noted but it was not until 
the sixties that this trade became an endless golden stream, 
some going southward to New Orleans and the remainder 
eastward over the railways which linked the Mississippi with 
the East. Prairie du Chien, Dunleith, Fulton, Rock Island, 
and points below were important junctions in this joint land 
and water transportation. 

Upstream cargoes included all the personal possessions 
of the immigrants together with the ever increasing demands 
for the manufactured goods of the East. Old bills of lading 
showed rakes, hoes, spades, axes, grindstones, and an ever 
increasing number of tools and farm machinery. A precious 
cargo of freight consigned to the Doctor Franklin No. 1 in 


* Senate Documents, no. 242, 8, printed in 28th Congress, Ist session, (serial 
434.) 

" Northwestern Gazette and Galena Advertiser, September 18, 25, and Oc- 
tober 9, 1849. Dousman to Ramsey Crooks in a letter dated Prairie du Chien, 
October 22, 1835. Hercules L. Dousman Photostats, 1834-1846 and enclosure. 

N. B. Dousman declared it was almost impossible to ship furs via Green 
Bay. The keels and durhams were so badly battered that the furs were damaged 
while the"provisions were spoiled and wasted. The boats were usually worn out 
at the end of the season. Dousman proposed that Prairie du Chien be made the 
entrepét for fur inspection and thereby eliminate expenses of transportation. 
Crooks was to set a fair price and grant right to take furs to St. Louis to sell in 
that market before going to New York. On July 21, 1838 he again complained 
about the Green Bay route. 
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1853 listed three barrels of whiskey, one barrel of brandy, 
one barrel of Old Rye whiskey, one barrel of crackers, a ten 
gallon keg of gin, a keg of port wine, another of dark 
brandy, some St. Cruse rum, peach brandy, and Holland 
gin, together with an appropriate number of flasks, tumblers, 
and decanters to serve such a shipment.’® 

Strange cargoes often found their way on board. The 
loungers on the levee at St. Louis in 1831 must have stared 
in open mouthed amazement as a gigantic elephant com- 
placently ambled off a boat from below.*® In 1853 the Ter- 
ritory of Minnesota sent a splendid buffalo as one of its con- 
tributions to the Crystal Palace Exhibition in New York. 
The patience of this rather surly beast was not improved by 
the irritating prods of the roustabouts on the Ben Franklin. 
After being roughly pushed from boat to boat, led through 
the streets of Cincinnati, and finally shipped by train to New 
York, the distracted beast gave vent to his feelings when the 
committee appeared to pass on his fitness as an exhibit. A 
furious charge sent the committee scurrying for safety as 
they formulated their verdict. He was not accepted.” 

On a pleasant evening in August, 1861, William E. Wel- 
lington, the genial clerk of the Minnesota Packet Company 
found Dan Rice’s rhinoceros making heroic efforts to ex- 
tricate himself from the buoy chain of the wharf boat.” The 
following June a Dubuque newspaper suggested that “All 
persons who have never seen a gorilla had better avail them- 
selves of seeing the only one ever in the Western country. 
He is on exhibition at the Wharf Boat and is one of the rarest 
specimens of his species in America. He is owned by Bar- 
num, in New York, who sent him to Iowa to pasture for a 

* Some bills of lading in possession of the writer. 


* Missouri Republican, March 8, 1881. 


™ William G. Le Duc, “Minnesota at the Crystal Palace Exhibition, New 
York, 1853,” Minnesota History Bulletin, i, 351-368. 


“The Herald (Dubuque), August 29, 1861. 
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few weeks. He is to be shipped to St. Louis on the Canada, 
Tuesday morning.”’*® 

The Black Hawk Purchase, the creation of the territories 
of Wisconsin and Iowa and their admission as states just be- 
fore Minnesota became a territory in 1849 serve as a barome- 
ter to the northward trend of immigration by means of the 
steamboat. An unknown family from Kentucky, bound for 
the lead mines of Galena was the first of this great horde of 
immigrants who made their way by steamboats above the 
Des Moines Rapids. They had with them “their arms and 
baggage, cats and dogs, hens and turkeys;” and according 
to Beltrami, the Italian exile who was also on board, “the 
children too had their own stock.’’** This single family was in 
sharp contrast to the nineteen cabin passengers and one hun- 
dred and twenty-five deck passengers who arrived at Galena 
on the Red Rover just seven years later.** In 1835 the Wis- 
consin brought up one hundred and thirty passengers while 
the Heroine arrived at the Galena levee on the same day with 
three hundred more.** The number of immigrants to the 
lead region and surrounding territory continued to mount 
throughout the following decade. 

Immigration to Minnesota began on a large scale im- 
mediately after it became a territory in 1849. Early in the 
spring of 1851 the Minnesota arrived at Galena with two 
hundred and fifty passengers while the Wyoming passed up 
in July with a group of sturdy German immigrants bound 
for Guttenberg and on her next trip she brought a sunburned 
group of immigrants from Mecklenburg who were planning 
to establish a socialist community at Elkader, Iowa. Fall 


™Dueque Herald, June 8, 1862. 


“Giacomo C. Beltrami, 4 Pilgrimage in Europe and American. (London, 
1828), ii, 161. 


* Miner’s Journal (Galena), April 10, 1830. 
™ Northwestern Gazette and Galena Advertiser, April 18, 1835. 
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immigration was very heavy, the Wisconsin leaving ten fam- 
ilies totaling sixty people at La Crosse alone.” 

The Canada passed Dubuque in July of 1860 with the 
largest load of the season, having on board $1,672 worth of 
deck passengers and $2,000 worth of cabin passengers, while 
towing two barges loaded to the water’s edge with freight. 
The Canada was obliged to refuse both freight and pas- 
sengers at every point below.”® 

It would be difficult to set a definite date at which to say 
that passenger receipts became greater than those on freight. 
During the late forties the famines in Ireland and the revo- 
lutions on the continent had been responsible for a tremend- 
ous influx of immigrants into the United States. Only 
forty-four steamboats were recorded in 1844 by Philander 
Prescott, the interpreter at the Indian Agency at Fort 
Snelling. Ten years later this number had increased to 
three hundred and ten while in 1858 the St. Paul newspaper 
chronicled the arrival of 1090 steamboats.*® The balance 
sheet of the steamboat Milwaukee for the year 1857 shows 
that $53,939.65 was taken in on passage while the receipts on 
freight totaled only $22,809.66. The net profit at the close 
of the season was $20,000. A temporary lull occurred dur- 
ing the early stages of the Civil War in spite of the move- 
ment of troops and volunteers which caused a more equal 
division between freight and passenger receipts. ‘Thus, the 
Milwaukee and Itasca received $26,000 and $29,000 respec- 
tively on passages while their freight receipts amounted to 
$26,000 and $25,000.°° 


*" Weekly Northwestern Gazette, March 24, 1851; Galena Daily Advertiser, 
July 9, 18 and September 29, 1851. 


* The Herald (Dubuque), July 24, 1860. 


“Captain Russell Blakely, “History of the Discovery of the Mississippi and 
the Advent of Commerce in Minnesota,” Minnesota Historical Society Collections, 
viii, 413. 


*“Dousman manuscript in possession of the Minnesota Historical Society. 
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As long as the railroads did not run parallel with the 
river this immense traffic continued. Clusters of foreigners 
congregated at the various railway terminals along the river 
anxiously awaited the arrival of the first steamboat bound 
for the rich lands above. A party of two-hundred and fifty 
Norwegians arrived at Dunleith, Illinois, with their bag- 
gage in June of 1866 and prepared to take passage on the 
Jennie Baldwin.** 'The Dubuque Herald of June 21, 1866, 
made the following comment under the title: “Emigrants 
by the Car Load.” “The Dunleith depot presents a pic- 
turesque appearance just at present. Twelve carloads of 
German emigrants came in Tuesday, bound for some point 
up the river, and being late for the boat they were compelled 
to lie over. And lie over it is in a literal sense. From one 
end of the depot to the other they are scattered over the floor, 
dovetailing together in the most workmanlike manner pos- 
sible, while their huge trunks and bundles make an effective 
barricade against all intruders.” A deck load of passengers 
bound for Minnesota departed on the Key City on June 23, 
and it was noted that 600 emigrants were in Chicago await- 
ing the arrival of 5,000 more from the mother country before 
proceeding farther.** 

A further source of revenue which, from the earliest 
times, the enterprising steamboat captain sought was the ex- 
cursion trade. Not only did the financial returns act as a 
soothing lotion but the advertising which he derived on such 
occasions was perhaps equally important. Various religious, 
patriotic, and fraternal societies ran short excursions to 
neighboring cities, usually choosing a holiday or local cele- 
bration as a fitting occasion. 

In 1841 two enterprising individuals chartered the steam- 
boat Eagle for the purpose of transporting the citizens of 


* Dubuque Herald, June 20, 1866. 
"= [bid., June 23, 1866. 
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Alton and vicinity to St. Louis, where, for the small sum 
of $1.50 they would enjoy the privilege of seeing four ne- 
groes hanged on Duncan’s Island. The Eagle was to drop 
alongside at the proper moment and each passenger was 
guaranteed to see the entire proceedings without difficulty.®* 

While short excursions were common, the most popular 
on the entire Mississippi was that which Catlin declared 
should be called the “Fashionable Tour,” namely, the trip 
to the Falls of St. Anthony. Perhaps the earliest and short- 
est trip on record to this Yellowstone Park of the pleasure- 
seeking public in the period ending with the “Fabulous 
Forties” was that of the steamboat Lawrence in 1825. With 
D. F. Reeder in command, this tiny 120-ton craft reached 
Fort Snelling on the second of May. The following day 
Captain Reeder invited all the ladies and gentlemen of Fort 
Snelling to take a pleasure trip to the Falls, an offer which 
was accepted with alacrity by a large party. Accompanied 
by a band, the Lawrence stemmed the swift current to with- 
in three and one-half miles of the falls but did not dare ven- 
ture nearer. While some played games, others danced to the 
music of the band. Staring Indians came to view the Law- 
rence with mingled wonder and astonishment. 

Twelve years later, in 1837, Captain Daniel Smith Har- 
ris advertised in three papers that he would make a trip to 
the Falls of St. Anthony in the Smelter should a sufficient 
number of passengers present themselves.*° The same year 
a card of thanks signed by over forty passengers commended 
Captain Perrin of the Missouri Fulton on the success of his 
trip.** A brass band entertained a party of Southerners on 


* A manuscript in possession of the Missouri Historical Society. 


“ Taliaferro Journal, number 3. Manuscript in possession of Minnesota His- 
torical Society. 


*® Northwestern Gazette and Galena Advertiser, May 13, 1837. 
*Jowa News (Dubuque), August 5, 1837. 
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board Captain John Atchison’s Lyna during the day, while 
a stringed orchestra provided excellent music by which to 
dance at night. At Fort Snelling the party was met by 
Franklin Steele who provided carriages for transporting the 
joyous party across the waving plains to the Falls where the 
steward of the Lynx had spread a tempting dinner on the 
grass. Good wines flowed freely for two hilarious hours 
when a storm sent the excursionists racing for shelter be- 
neath the friendly ledge of Minnehaha Falls.** 

In 1840 the Louisville Journal expressed delight at the 
prospects of a large excursion party leaving on the steam- 
boat Dayton and declared the trip to be the most interesting 
in the United States. A similar excursion left St. Louis on 
the Valley Forge, the first iron-hulled steamboat ever built 
for the Ohio and Mississippi. During the same year a large 
party bound from Pittsburgh to the Falls, stopped at Cin- 
cinnati to greet General William Henry Harrison.** 

Many notable persons graced the deck of upper Missis- 
sippi steamboats. ‘The season of 1837 saw Colonel John 
Bliss and family on board Captain Joseph Throckmorton’s 
Burlington with the renowned artist George Catlin and his 
wife as fellow passengers. During the same year J. N. 
Nicollet, John C. Fremont, Henry Atkinson, and Franklin 
Steele, together with many other prominent personages took 
passage with Throckmorton. Captain Marryat, the novelist 
and British sea captain, also paced the deck of the Burlington 
that year. Sweet and serene in the dignity of her eighty 
years came the widow of Alexander Hamilton, braving the 
wilderness with its many discomforts to visit her son, Colonel 
Willigm S. Hamilton, then located in the Wisconsin lead 
district at Wiota. Her visit caused a furor of interest 


"Daniel Stanchfield, “History of Pioneer Lumbering on the Upper Missis- 
sippi and its Tributaries,” Minnesota Historical Society Collections, ix, 326-7. 


" Northwestern Gazette and Galena Advertiser, May 29, June 14 and 19, 1840. 
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wherever the Burlington stopped.*® Daniel Webster visited 
the West in the same year, using Ohio, Mississippi and II- 
linois River steamboats. 

Early in June, 1854, the owners of the Rock Island Rail- 
road celebrated the completion of the road to the Mississippi 
by carrying 1,200 invited guests on an excursion to St. Paul 
on the steamboats Galena, G. W. Sparhawk, Golden Era, 
Lady Franklin, and War Eagle. Among the guests were 
ex-President Millard Fillmore and daughter, Samuel J. Til- 
den of New York, Edward Bates of Missouri, Ninian Kd- 
wards and Governor Mattison of Illinois, Professor Benja- 
min Silliman of Yale, Charles A. Dana of the New York 
Tribune, and last but not least the dean of American his- 
torians, George Bancroft.*° 

Giacomo Constantino Beltrami, the Italian exile and ad- 
venturer, transmitted as a part of his legacy to posterity, an 
account of the voyage of the Virginia, the first steamboat to 
navigate the waters of the upper Mississippi above the Des 
Moines Rapids. Beltrami was but the first of a long list of 
personages, many of whom left accounts of their trips. ‘Thus, 
Fredrika Bremer has given an account of her trips between 
Galena, St. Paul and St. Louis on the steamboats Menom- 
onie, Nominee, and Minnesota. Many others, however, 
failed to leave any record of their voyages. A mere notice 
of the departure of Richard Cobden, from Dubuque on the 
War Eagle is the only known record of the visit of this 
sturdy champion of reform.*’ 


* Petersen, “Captain Joseph Throckmorton,” The Palimpsest, printed by the 
State Historical Society of Iowa, x, 138. 


“ Blakeley, “The Advent of Commerce in Minnesota,” Minnesota Historical 
Society Collections, viii, 395-401. 


“ Petersen, “The ‘Virginia’ the ‘Clermont’ of the Upper Mississippi,” Min- 
nesota History, ix, 347-362; Fredrika Bremer, The Homes of the New World; 


Impressions of America. (New York, 1853,) ii, 3-81; Express and Herald (Du- 
buque), March 26, 1859. 
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But interesting as these characters are, it was the plain 
immigrant folk, both native and foreign, who formed the 
great bulk of passengers on upper Mississippi steamboats. 
These immigrants, together with the vast cargoes of freight 
which resulted from their presence, fattened the pocket-book 
of the steamboat captain and made possible the phenomenal 
development of early steamboating on the upper Mississippi. 
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THE LIFE OF A LUMBERMAN 
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as told to 
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Chapter XII Dramas of the Drives 


ly THE old logging days of Wisconsin and Michigan every 
spring saw the curtain roll up on a tremendous drama 
along the rivers of the timber country; a drama greater even 
than that in which the giant pines were felled and dissected ; 
the epic drama of the drive. All winter long preparations 
went forward for this brief period of intense activity and 
struggle. Thousands and thousands of logs were banked 
along the riversides, or on the ice of the streams. There 
they lay, in serried ranks, awaiting the day when they would 
be tumbled into the streams and rivers, to become the mul- 
titudinous parts of a mighty, surging monster, the drive. 
The sun, in its daily journey across the heavens, worked ever 
northward, each day adding a few moments to the time taken 
by that journey, each day increasing the heat by which ice 
and snow were changed to water. Hoary old King Winter 
died and a new monarch, Princess Spring, mounted the 
throne of the earth. In reservoir dams at the headwaters of 
the rivers the waters of the spring thaw, results of the sun’s 
sovereign alchemy, were stored up to carry the logs along 
the first lap of their journey to the mills. 


0) 
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In the camps cutting operations came to an end. Some 
of the men left for an early spring spree. Others stayed on, 
changing their rubbers for calked boots, the many spikes of 
which, on sole and heel, were filed to sharp points that would 
bite into the pine logs. The heavy flannels of winter gave 
way to overalls which would be lighter when wet and would 
dry out faster. These rivermen were the pick of the camps, 
lumberjacks of unusual strength, agility, daring, and hardi- 
hood. They had to be. For days they had to go with but 
little sleep and with snacks of food snatched whenever and 
wherever possible. They had to suffer frequent duckings 
and were almost continually soaked to their skins at a time 
of year when the weather was still far from clement. The 
price of their safety was constant and unfaltering vigilance. 
They worked in a treacherous element, and the slightest mis- 
step or miscalculation might send them relentlessly to their 
deaths. 

These men were of all nationalities and creeds. French- 
men and Irishmen, English and Scotchmen, Indians and 
Scandinavians. The latter were always good rivermen, but 
for some unknown reason there were relatively few of them 
on the rivers, although they were numerous in the camps. 
The rivermen wore their overalls stagged, that is, they were 
cut off at a point just above the boot tops. This cutting was 
usually done with a knife or ax and was, as a result very 
uneven. The rivermen took pride in the irregularity of the 
stagging and they usually cut one leg shorter than the other. 
Flannel shirts adorned the upper parts of their bodies as a 
rule, and the most nondescript hats imaginable rested on 
their heads. They carried peavies or pike poles, with which 
they wrestled with and directed the course of the logs along 
the wandering rivers. Such were the American rivermen, 
picturesque and heroic figures, in truth. Hard-living, hard- 
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drinking, hard-fighting, blasphemous pioneers who have 
gone the way of our other typically American pioneers, the 
frontiersmen and the cowboys, and are now nothing more 
than a tradition. 

There would come a day in spring when the gates of the 
reservoir dam on each stream were lifted and its stored up 
waters turned loose. Down the river bed they rushed, eager 
and irresistible, tearing up and carrying along the rotten ice 
which covered the stream. The rollways were broken out 
and, in a smother of spray and a tumult of noise and confu- 
sion, the logs were tumbled into the rushing waters. Out 
upon their heaving, surging backs scampered the rivermen, 
pushing, pulling, and prying with their peavies and pike 
poles, doing their best to keep the logs always on the move. 
The drive was on! 

Down the river it wended its way, around bends, over 
falls, through rapids. Upon the constantly shifting carpet 
of logs the agile rivermen labored in a Herculean manner. 
Whenever there became discernible the slightest cessation in 
the steady, downstream movement of the logs, a jack was on 
the job to remedy the matter. Every effort was made to avoid 
jams, which were apt to exact a heavy toll in both men and 
money. The first lap of the journey came to an end at the 
dam next below the reservoir dam. In the great pond back of 
this dam the logs came to a temporary rest, while a sufficient 
head of water was raised to carry them along the next lap. 

During the day there was usually an upstream wind and 
this drove the logs to the back end of the dam pond. This 
made it necessary to work them down at night, when there 
was little or no wind, and to throw a boom across the pond to 
hold them close to the sluiceway. When a good head of 
water had been raised, the gates of the dam were pulled up 
and the water allowed to run through for some time before 
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the logs were sluiced. ‘This is due to the fact that the logs 
will outrun the water and strand themselves in a jam if they 
are released soon after the gates are opened. The length of 
the interval between the opening of the gates and the sluicing 
of the logs was usually decided by a calculation of the speed 
of the current, determined by throwing a board in the water 
and timing it for a mile, and the distance between the dam 
and the next one below. 

Sluicing the logs, that is, directing them through the 
gates of the dam and down the sluiceways, is rather danger- 
ous work. If a man happens to be washed into the sluice, 
there isn’t much hope for him, as there are too many swiftly 
moving logs around to knock him senseless. Once when I 
was working with “The Scout” and some other men at the 
head of a sluiceway, a long Frenchman who must have been 
about a foot taller than I was, made a misstep and fell into 


the water. The current was rapid and strong and the 
Frenchman was quickly swept toward the head of the sluice. 
Doyle was closer to him than I was, so I raised my voice 
above the roar of the water and yelled: “Hey, Doyle, save 
that man!” 


“To hell with him,” replied Doyle, with characteristic 
abandon. “He’s no good anyway.” 

So I had to go after the Frenchman myself. I managed 
to pull him to safety, but almost got sluiced myself in the 
bargain. 

In 1880 or 1881, when we were lumbering on the Pesh- 
tigo River and driving the logs out of the middle inlet of 
Lake Nocquebay, an Irishman from Canada named John 
Powerg, was working below the gates of the dam. He was 
smoking a short, typically Irish, clay pipe and his work was 
to keep the logs from jamming as they came out of the sluice- 
way. Somehow or other he made a mismove, fell into the 
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water, which was rather deep at that point, and disappeared 
beneath the surface. A man was standing above on top of 
the dam and saw the accident. Immediately, with the quick 
wit and action which are essential parts of the riverman’s 
equipment, he dropped the gates of the dam. The water fell 
instantly and revealed Powers calmly standing on the river- 
bed, his short pipe still clamped firmly between his jaws. 
Neither he nor the pipe were any worse for the wetting. 
When, in spite of the unfaltering vigilance and quick 
action of the rivermen, the logs piled up into jams, there 
were enacted the most interesting scenes of the drive. 
Thousands of logs would sometimes work themselves into an 
intricate mass, as hard to take apart as a Chinese puzzle, 
and hold in check tons of angry, pent-up water. There were 
many ways of breaking jams and the method used usually 
depended on the size of the jam and its general condition. A 
small jam could often be broken up by the rivermen with 
their peavies. They would attack the logs on the side of 
the stream where the current was swiftest and push and pull 
the logs into the current one by one until the whole jam was 
broken loose. As a general rule there were one or two key 
logs which held the jam and when these were pulled out, the 
jam would break up or move on to another position, in which 
case the removal of another key log or so was necessary. 
The riverman must be constantly alert, for when the jam 
breaks, it usually goes out in a hurry and he must run for his 
life over the surging logs. Sometimes a key log was removed 
with a swamp hook. This was in cases where the key log 
was wedged very tight, or where it was unusually dangerous 
for the men to work. The swamp hook was placed on the 
key log and its teeth made to bite deep by the use of a trip 
line from one side of the stream while the gang of men 
pulled a rope from the other side and endeavored to extricate 
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the log from its position. In Canada I’ve seen a line stretch- 
ed taut over a jam and a man pulled out on this line and 
lowered in a harness to locate and dislodge the key log. 
Dynamite is by far the safest and most effective method for 
breaking up large jams. 

There were always certain bad spots along a river at 
which the logs were likely to get tangled up. Sturgeon 
Falls on the main Menominee River was one of these. Early 
one spring when we were driving the Menominee, we had a 
jam of ice and logs just above the falls. Just as the jam 
broke, a drunken Indian ran out on the ice and logs, for no 
reason at all, and was swept over the falls in a grinding, 
crashing mass of ice cakes and great sticks of timber. There 
was, of course, no doubt in our minds about the Indian’s 
fate, for we were sure that no human being could live in that 
inferno of ice and wood and water. We didn’t pay much 
attention to the incident, as a drunken Indian more or less 
really didn’t matter much. Once again, as in the “Paddy” 
incident at Oconto Falls, which I have related in a previous 
chapter, we were given a lesson in the resiliency and hardi- 
hood of the human body. Some time after the Indian had 
taken his cold plunge, he reappeared on the scene, much as 
“Paddy” had. He was well sobered up, but his clothes were 
torn to shreds and his cap, like “Paddy’s” hat, had disap- 
peared. 

There were sometimes small operators along the streams 
who did everything in their power to get their logs down to 
their mills at the minimum of cost, even going so far as to 
throw in their logs with another drive. When Flannigan 
and I were driving twelve million feet of timber out of the 
east branch of the Sturgeon, we had an experience with such 
a fellow. He had built a small sawmill and dam at Loretta 
on the main Sturgeon River where the Chicago and North- 
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western Railroad bridge crossed the stream. His logs, a 
rather small cut, were banked some distance upstream and 
when our drive went by, he had his men break out his roll- 
ways and put his logs in with ours so that they would get 
downstream without any cost to him. Although unfair, this 
was perfectly legal and we couldn’t stop him. 

But when we got down to his dam, he tried to hold up our 
drive while he sorted out his logs and divided them from 
ours. That was asking a little too much and we paid no at- 
tention to him. We put our men at the sluiceway and ran 
through all the logs, both his and ours, as fast as possible. 
Of course, he lost all his logs; I don’t know whether he ever 
got any credit from the boom company for them or not. If 
he’d have come to us in the first place and asked for help, 
we'd have been glad to assist him and would have done it 
free of charge, but we didn’t like such high handed tactics. 
He said he would sooner lose the logs than have my blas- 
phemous crew around sorting them out. I wasn’t there at 
the time, but I suppose those who did bother him were some 
of my students. 

Grilling work coupled with such hardship and exposure 
as the rivermen were forced to stand invited the use of liquor 
and whenever possible the men obtained it. When used in 
moderate quantities, whiskey is a helpful stimulant for men 
engaged in such work, but excessive indulgence is dangerous. 
Men under the undue influence of liquor cannot drive logs 
without great peril to life and limb. It befuddles a man’s 
mind, clouds his eyes and makes unsteady his feet, and safety 
and continued existence upon the logs depend upon the sure 
functioning of mind, eyes, and feet. But men are prone to 
forget those things and, when the opportunity offered, the 
rivermen were never loath to get themselves soused. 
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We were driving the Sturgeon River one season and 
camped at a dam about two and one half miles from Metro- 
politan, an almost abandoned mining village. As usual, we 
had to wait until sufficient water was stored up to carry the 
logs down the next lap of the river. The men wandered off 
to the village and proceeded to get gloriously and uproari- 
ously drunk. They straggled back to camp and were just 
about sobered up and ready to resume the drive when Swan 
Anderson, a Swede saloonkeeper, appeared on the scene 
with a jug of whiskey. The men got drunk all over again 
and we had to hold up the drive for another day. I was 
pretty sore and I dug up a copy of the Life of the James 
and Younger Boys somewhere and found Quantrell’s oath 
in it. This oath was a bad one and I made the jacks repeat 
it after me word for word, in all picturesque profanity, their 
hats off and their right hands up, and finally solemnly swear 
that they would abstain from Swan Anderson’s whiskey 
and beer until the drive was completed. They kept the oath, 
but only because it was impossible to break it, as there was 
no more of Swan Anderson’s liquor readily available until 
the drive was over. 

A riverman’s dream came true one spring when we were 
driving on the Nett River. A freight and passenger train 
on the Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul running from 
Channing, Michigan, to Ontonagon was late and the en- 
gineer, speeding to make up lost time, wrecked the train on 
the Nett River bridge. A box car full of cased whiskey was 
broken open and, when our men found it, the liquor magic- 
ally disappeared. ‘They hid it all through the woods and 
they. themselves were scattered all around, dead drunk. I 
wired the division superintendent at Green Bay about it and 
he sent a bunch of section foremen to find the whiskey. But 
most of them were worse than our lumberjacks. Our drive 
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was held up for a week while the bridge was repaired and 
by that time almost everybody was sober again. 

A driving crew was divided into two sections, one of 
which handled the fore part of the drive, breaking up jams, 
sluicing, and so forth, and the other the rear end, picking 
up logs which were stranded when the high water receded. 
Although the jam crew had a bit more dangerous work, the 
members of the rear crew had to labor much more strenu- 
ously and they were paid accordingly. On long drives the 
“wannigan,” a raft on which the cook carried supplies and 
utensils, came down with the “rear” and whenever possible 
the men ate regular meals. When this was not possible the 
men carried what were called “nosebags,” haversacks filled 
with lunches. Canned tomatoes, eaten cold out of the tin, 
were a favorite dish with the rivermen, as they were very re- 
freshing on warm spring days. Tea was usually used in- 
stead of coffee, because it was a better stimulant and more 
refreshing. 

Only pine logs could be driven with real success on the 
rivers. A large proportion of hemlock, basswood, and hard- 
wood logs were apt to sink and so they were usually railed 
to the mills. There must be over one hundred million feet 
of sunken timber in the main Menominee River and its tri- 
butaries which has been there for the last twenty-five years. 
When the logs of a number of different companies were all 
taken down in one drive, as was often the case, the drive came 
to a stop in the sorting booms and there the logs were divided 
according to the marks stamped on their ends and taken 
separately to their respective mills. 

Stray logs, that is logs which were not end marked or 
bark marked, were taken care of by a committee appointed 
by the boom corporation. They were sold and the boom 
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company, which was often jointly owned by the millowners 
and loggers, received the money. 

The mills which received the cuts of independent loggers 
always scaled the logs in the woods and almost invariably 
they had their scalers instructed to give low scale and thus 
cheat the loggers. Of course, there were some honest mill- 
owners who did not stoop to such practices. 

Occasionally, at camps along the river or at the mill 
towns where the drive came to an end, the rivermen would 
indulge in a bit of sport on the logs. Two or sometimes more 
would jump on a log together and roll and snub it furiously 
to see which could stay on longest. Sometimes they all took 
a ducking, sometimes one of them proved himself better than 
his comrades by staying atop the spinning timber and forc- 
ing it into subjection. Out of this grew the modern sport 
of birling or log rolling, which is rapidly attaining national 
popularity. It is a fast, verile sport which demands of those 
who take part in it speed and endurance to a superlative 
degree. 

Death constantly walked by the side of men on the river 
and made its frequent appearances in the most casual and 
unexpected ways. It was so casual that it was treated al- 
most callously. A drowning did not even slow up the work. 
The drive had to go on. No mere human misfortune or 
agency could stop it. Not even death could stop it. A 
slight miscalculation, a slight misstep and a man might dis- 
appear beneath the logs on which he had worked. The body 
was recovered at once if possible. The work went on. Jaws 
set a little harder, eyes blinked away moisture which might 
distozt vision and prove fatal, feet stepped a little more 
carefully, and that was all. 

An incident occurred on the west branch of the Fence 
River once which was typical of the casualness with which 
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death struck. There was a jam and we were eating lunch 
about a mile upstream from it. Lunch over, we were to go 
downstream and work at breaking up the jam. The water 
was pretty rapid and the men were talking about riding logs 
init. Anything which savored of unusual danger was always 
tempting to them. 

“I guess I’ll ride a log down to the tail of the jam 
rather than walk,” announced one of the crew, a man named 
Bell. 

A riverman on the drive hates to walk as much as a cow- 
boy is reputed to. Bell jumped on the log and started on his 
journey downstream, his peavy in his hands. As he ap- 
proached the tail of the jam, his log struck a rock and he was 
thrown into the irresistible current and swept like a stick of 
driftwood to a death beneath the jam. After the jam was 
broken, we recovered his body and sent it out to Crystal 
Falls. 

But even grim tragedy had its laughable side. We were 
driving the Fence River one spring and were almost out of 
the main Fence when a young fellow from Iron Mountain 
ran out on the logs in the middle of the stream, where there 
was no work to be done and he had no right to be. He be- 
came frightened, lost his footing, fell in, and was drowned. 
The flood of water from the dam above was almost spent 
and about an hour after he went down, we found his body in 
the Golden Rapids. We wanted to get the corpse out to 
the station at Witbeck that night. Our four mule supply 
team was at Camp One so we put the corpse in the wagon. 
There were six men in the camp who were cripples. Some 
of them had sprained ankles and others had run picks 
through their feet. They also had to be taken to the station, 
so they piled into the back of the wagon with the corpse. In 
addition to the corpse and the cripples we loaded the wagon 
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with six boxes of dynamite which had to be taken to the rail- 
road, fifty pounds to the box, three hundred pounds in all. 
This completed the load and the team started out for Wit- 
beck, fifteen miles distant. 

The night was dark as pitch, the menacing growl of 
thunder filled the air, there were frequent flashes of lighten- 
ing and the rain descended literally in sheets. We had 
covered the corpse with a couple of blankets, but the crippled 
lumberjacks logically decided that it was more important 
that live men be comfortable than that a dead man be kept 
dry, so they pulled the blankets off the body and covered 
themselves. When the team finally arrived at the station, 
the supply teamster heaved a great sigh of relief. 

“The worst blankety-blank load I ever hauled,” he ex- 
claimed, with expressive profanity, “a dead man, six crip- 
ples, and six boxes of dynamite. And I could have lighted 
my pipe with the lightnin’ anytime!” 

In the summer of 1892, Lawrence Flannigan, Fred Car- 
ney, Jr., and I entered into a triple partnership and organ- 
ized the Fence River Logging Company. Mr. Carney acted 
as secretary and treasurer, Mr. Flannigan as vice-president, 
and myself as president. For our first job we signed a con- 
tract to log and drive one hundred forty million feet of 
timber along the Fence River in the upper peninsula of 
Michigan for the H. Witbeck Company. The logs were to 
be delivered in the main Menominee River and we were, of 
course, allowed several years for the completion of the con- 
tract. 

The Fence River is a tributary of the Michigamme 
River which in turn flows into the Menominee. It derived 
its name from the fact that the Indians used to build brush 
fences along it with which to trap deer in the early days. 
They would cut down small trees and brush and make fences 
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ten or twelve miles in length at right angles to the river on 
both sides. About every eighty rods a gap was left in the 
fence and there a scaffold or roost was constructed. At 
these points of vantage the Indians waited for their prey. 
When the deer, in their movements up and down the river, 
came to the fence they would follow it to the closest gap and 
the Indians would shoot them as they passed through. This 
hunting was done mostly in the fall and spring, during the 
semi-annual migration of the deer. Each fall they jour- 
neyed south to get away from the deep snow and wolves, and 
each spring they went north to spend the summer. 

On the first of September we started our work along the 
Fence, cutting supply roads and building camps and barns 
in preparation for the cutting of twenty million feet of tim- 
ber, the amount we intended to manufacture the first season. 
We had four camps that winter at various points along the 
Fence and our office and supply house was located at Wit- 
beck, Michigan, which was named for the Witbeck Lumber 
Company of Marinette, Wisconsin, of which Daniel Wells, 
Jr., of Milwaukee, J. H. Witbeck of Chicago, and Fred- 
erick Carney, Sr., of Marinette, were the owners and man- 
agers. Our foremen in the camps that winter were George 
Moore, popularly known as “The Bear,” Richard Doyle, 
known as “The Scout,” M. J. or “Mike” Flannigan, Larry’s 
brother, and Richard Hayes. They were all good foremen 
and they achieved results. By the end of March, 1893, our 
twenty million feet were in rollways at the banking ground 
all ready for the opening of the spring drive. Operations 
in the camps were suspended and the men came out to Wit- 
beck to get their checks and a five dollar bill apiece to take 
them into Iron Mountain or Marinette, where they could get 
their checks cashed and embark with unrestrained enthusi- 
asm on their annual spree. None of them had had haircuts 
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all winter long and they looked like members of the House 
of David. On arriving in Marinette or Iron Mountain they 
usually bought new clothes, had their hair cut and their faces 
shaved, but few of them ever took a bath. 

During the month between the suspension of cutting and 
the beginning of the drive, which opened the first of May, 
we kept a small crew of men at work along the river fixing 
the driving trails, blasting rocks out of the channel and in 
other ways preparing the stream for the advent of the 
drive. The snow had been pretty deep that winter so there 
was plenty of water for the drive in the spring. It held up 
well all the time we were running the logs down the Fence 
and the Michigamme into the Menominee. 

There was one man drowned on the Fence that first 
spring, a young fellow named John Heger. We didn’t find 
his body until June and when we did the remains were in 
such shape that we couldn’t give him a decent burial, but 
had to inter him in a knoll on the bank of the river. We 
notified his father at Cheboygan, Michigan, who didn’t seem 
greatly concerned over the matter. We sent him a check 
covering the time the young man had worked for us. 

The drive was brought to an end around the middle of 
June about four miles from Florence, Wisconsin. That 
done we shipped our bedding into Witbeck to be cleaned for 
the following season and then did little more than sit around 
and look after the horses until September, when we started 
on our second season’s work. 

Deaths in the camps were not so common as on the drive, 
but they did occur occasionally. Once a man was killed in 
one.gf our camps and I took the remains out to Republic, 
Michigan, where they were prepared for burial before being 
sent to his people. The undertaker in charge was a Swede 
named Carl Peterson. He took me into the room where he 
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was working on the body and then walked out and locked the 
door behind him. The odor was not exactly pleasant and I 
had no inclination to stay in that room. 

“Lemme out of here,” I yelled at Peterson, “or I’ll kick 
the devil out of everything in the room!” 

The fool Swede only laughed. 

“The first time in my life I ever had an Irishman where 
I wanted him,” he shouted back through the door. 

He finally let me out and we both laughed over it. Peter- 
son was a good fellow and we were the best of friends. 

We started operations on the first of October, 1893, and 
opened three more camps, making a total of seven. That 
second year we cut, banked, and drove about thirty million 
feet of pine logs for the Whitbeck Company and others. We 
again enlarged the scope of our operations the third winter. 
We had eight large camps along the Fence, Nett, and Pine 
rivers, and we worked two hundred of the finest horses 
money could buy. ‘There had been much extravagance 
among the camp cooks, so I offered a prize of twenty dol- 
lars to that one of the eight who could keep his kitchen the 
cleanest and board his men the best and cheapest. The 
scheme worked to perfection. They all buckled in with 
great enthusiasm and at the end of the season they had all 
done so well that I had to give each of them a twenty dollar 
bill. It was money well used. They must have saved us at 
least a thousand dollars. 

We landed five million feet of logs on the ice on Fence 
Lake on the east branch of the stream and when spring came, 
we found ourselves in a bad fix. The Fence River Improve- 
ment Company had built a dam at the outlet of the lake 
but there was no inlet, and although the dam was kept closed 
for six months, the water did not rise a foot. We had signed 
a contract to deliver the logs in the main Menominee River 
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and the situation was desperate. It called for unusual action 
so I took my compass and set out for a good look at the 
surrounding ground. It didn’t take long to find a practical 
solution. The Spruce River, a tributary of the Michigamme, 
was separated from Fence Lake by a hog’s back hill. I had 
a crew of men throw a rough dam across the Spruce and then 
cut a canal through the hogback at a point back of the dam. 
We made Spruce River, or at least a part of it, run into 
Fence Lake. At the time I cut the canal I didn’t even know 
whose land I was trespassing on, but there was no time to 
waste in worry about such things. After we got the water 
running, we found that the land was owned by the Cleveland 
Cliff Iron and Land Company, which was very reasonable 
about the matter and let us use the canal at a rent of one 
hundred dollars per year from that time on. 

Richard Doyle, or “The Scout,” as he was commonly 
called by all of us, took charge of Camp One on the Pine 
River when we started operations there. In his prime he 
was one of the most capable logging foremen in the country; 
I have never known a better one. Like myself, he was raised 
in New Brunswick and came West as a young man. It was 
not long before he was thoroughly versed in the practical as- 
pects of logging and given an opportunity to prove his un- 
usual capability as a leader of men in the position of fore- 
man. His exceptional command of expressive profanity did 
much to inspire the respect of the men who worked under 
him and, when it became necessary, he could command a 
more healthy respect with his fists. When he first bossed a 
camp for us, I located him at the corners of the section we 
were to lumber, gave him a map of the town and range, and 
showed him with a compass the degrees the lines were run 
on by the government surveyors. He learned it all very 
quickly, understood it thoroughly, and was very apt at pick- 
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ing up the other technical knowledge it was necessary for a 
foreman to have. 

Like the lives of so many other wild woodsmen of those 
hectic years, Doyle’s life was blighted by an insatiable thirst 
for whiskey. If liquor was unobtainable, he would work 
faithfully and soberly the whole winter through, but when 
spring came and the camps closed down, he would collect his 
winter’s wages, hot-foot it for the nearest street of saloons, 
and squander every dollar of his hard earned money in one 
grand spree. About the time he was fully sober again, the 
drive would start. He would go on that and then, with an- 
other roll burning a hole in his pocket and his vitals burning 
for the taste of raw whiskey, he would embark on another 
drunk. 

Year after year the performance was repeated. Once, 
with his consent, I kept three hundred and fifty dollars out 
of his pay, banked it for him, and showed him the certificate 
of deposit. He was satisfied for the moment but the damned 
saloon keepers, who hated to see all that money slip through 
their fingers, kept telling him he’d lose it and he pestered me 
for it until, in despair, I gave it back to him. Upon which he 
promptly went out and blew it all on another spree. He 
started East once, a good sized stake in his pocket, to visit 
his mother in lower Canada. But he stopped over too long 
in Montreal, spent every last cent of his roll, wired us for 
money, and came home without ever seeing his mother, al- 
though he had traveled a thousand miles with that intention, 
and was within a relatively short distance of her when he had 
to return West. In his latter years the whiskey got the best 
of him, as it does of most heavy drinkers. His stomach was 
burned out to the point where it wouldn’t hold any food and 
his health gave out completely. After working for us 
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twenty-five years, he went west to the state of Washington, 
and from there to British Columbia, where he died. 

Although ordinarily a model of industry and energy, 
Doyle was hardly to be relied upon when there was any 
drink of an intoxicating nature within smelling distance. 
On one of my frequent trips to the Pine River Camps, I 
stopped at our warehouse and office at North Crandon and 
in running through some orders from Doyle’s camp I dis- 
covered a requisition for two gallons of alcohol. I asked the 
clerk about it and he said that he had been sending it in for 
some time at intervals of about a week; that the teamsters 
wanted it for their horses. It sounded like blarney to me 
and I had a hunch that the teamsters were getting more of 
the alcoho] than the teams, so I told the clerk not to send 
any more in until he heard from me. 

I went to Camp One that day and early the next morn- 
ing about the time the teamsters should have had their horses 
fed, cleaned, and harnessed, I walked into the barns and 
found a convivial little gathering, indeed. The men had a 
kettle of hot water, some sugar, some tin cups, and some 
spoons. And with the alcohol which was supposed to be for 
the horses they were busily engaged in making and consum- 
ing hot slings, or toddies. ‘They were all pretty well lit up 
and Doyle, the devil, was the life of the party. They all 
wanted me to join them, but I shut down hard on that and 
made them get to work. I stayed at the camp all that day 
and there were more sawlogs hauled while I was there than 
there had been any day for a week. They had been too busy 
making hot drinks to think of work. 

Hard drink interfered with the work all too often. We 
always bought railroad tickets for the lumberjacks so they 
could get into the camps in the fall; when we lumbered on 
the Pine River, they would go from Marinette to Pembine 
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Junction by the Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul Railroad 
and from Pembine Junction to North Crandon on the Soo 
Line. At Pembine Junction they would have the ends of 
their tickets left for the trip to North Crandon. These 
ticket ends were worth about two dollars and a half apiece 
and the first thing some of the jacks did when they arrived 
at Pembine Junction was to go into the first saloon they saw 
and cash them for a drink or so of whiskey. I redeemed 
many of them and even had a few jacks put in jail for the 
offense. But it did no good. 

Quite often the love of the lumberjacks for liquor re- 
sulted tragically. One winter when we logged along the 
Nett River, five men left one of our camps on a Saturday 
evening. They arrived at our warehouse, on the Ontonagon 
branch of the St. Paul road, too late to catch the Saturday 
night train. There wasn’t another train until Monday even- 
ing, so the quintet settled up at the office and, well-stocked 
with money, set out for Amasa, eighteen miles away. There 
they got royally drunk and started on for Channing, Michi- 
gan. As the effect of the liquor wore away, they got drowsy 
and all five of them lay down on the railroad tracks and went 
to sleep. A freight train roared over them and killed every 
one. 

The timber was very plentiful along the Pine River. In 
at least one section near Camp One, it stood about one mil- 
lion feet to every forty acres, or sixteen million to the square 
mile. The scene of the cutting was quite a distance from 
the banking ground or landing and the camp buildings were 
situated alongside the main road about half way between the 
two. We had a crew of eighty-five men and twelve teams 
of horses in Camp One the first year we operated on the 
Pine River and the total cut was about six million. When 
the logs were all cut, piled high on the skidways and the ice 
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roads in first class shape, Doyle began to haul his six million. 
The sprinklers were kept running all night long, every night, 
while the hauling was in progress and the road was a perfect 
sheet of ice from woods to landing. All the teams would 
be in camp every night, half of them bound for the landing 
with full sleds, the other half bound for the woods with 
empty sleds. 

Camp Two, at Farrell Dam on Pine River, was bossed 
by James Holmes of Menominee, Michigan. There were 
fifty men and eight fine teams of horses employed at that 
camp. ‘That is, the horses were there until they were cre- 
mated one night in a barn fire started by some rotten incen- 
diary. In those days there were always a few hangers-on 
around every lumber camp, men who lived in the woods in 
rough shacks and eked out an existence by trapping, pot- 
hunting, and stealing provisions from the camps. Several 
of these were living near Camp Two, and Holmes had had 
trouble with one of them, known as “Bay Shore Mike.” 
There was a watchman who was supposed to keep a strict 
guard over the camp buildings during the night, but he went 
into the cook’s camp and went to sleep one evening when he 
should have been on the job. Out of spite for Holmes, one 
of the loafers, probably “Bay Shore Mike,” sneaked into 
the camp and set the barn afire. The blaze was well started 
before it was discovered and all of the sixteen horses were 
lost. Those which weren’t killed by the flame, we had to 
shoot to put them out of their agony. The man who was 
supposed to be watching over the camp and was collecting 
wages for the performance of that duty, cleared out, and no 
one, so far as I know, saw him from that day forth. He was 
probably a friend of those confounded loafers. Devils who 
would stoop so low as to set fire to a barn full of horses 
would not hesitate to burn up a men’s camp either. The 
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worst of it was we always tried to treat them well. If a 
tramp stopped at one of our camps over night, he was al- 
ways sure of a meal and a bed. 

Once, while he was foreman of Camp One on Pine River, 
Doyle wanted me to get him a cheap horse to haul midday 
lunch from the cook camp to the men in the woods, a dis- 
tance of about two miles, in order to save the time of two 
men. I picked up a cheap one and arranged with the man I 
bought it from to drive it to Pembine Junction. From there 
I shipped the horse to North Crandon, about a two hour run 
from Pembine, over the Soo Line. When the time came to 
pay the freight charges, I found they were more than I had 
paid for the horse—double what they should have been. I 
refused to pay them or to unload the horse. 

“You can wire Superintendent Pennington,” I told the 
agent, “that I’ll buy him a saddle and he can ride the old 
nag to hell!” 

The railroad company had no use for the horse. Since 
they had to feed it as long as they kept it, which they didn’t 
like, I got a rebate in short order and took it off their hands. 

I had a little more trouble with the railroad company 
when we needed a stock chute to unload our horses at North 
Crandon. As we couldn’t get the railroad to build one, I 
tried it myself. Being inexperienced in the building of rail- 
road stock chutes, I got it a bit too close to the track and the 
first freight train that came in on the siding where it was 
built ran into it and was almost wrecked. The next day a 
railroad construction crew came in and built a stock chute. 
After that little incident I got what I wanted from the rail- 
road company when I wanted it. I suppose they were 
afraid that if I didn’t get what I asked for I might try to 
build it, with disastrous results for all concerned. 
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During the time we logged on Pine River, I usually 
visited the camps about once a week, driving in from North 
Crandon on the supply road. On one of these trips, in zero 
weather, I noticed smoke rising from a spot about a mile 
ahead of me on the straight corduroy road which stretched 
across a swamp. I couldn’t imagine why there would be a 
fire in such a place. Curious to find out, I hurried the team 
along and when about eighty rods from the place smelled the 
strong, penetrating odor perculiar to skunks. The horses 
caught a whiff of it at the same time. They stood up on 
their hind legs and I had a devil of a time holding them to 
their course. When I got up to the fire I found an Indian, 
his squaw and papoose gathered around it. The papoose 
was wrapped in a bright red blanket and seated on some fine 
boughs on the sunny side of a great rock. It appeared to be 
very comfortable in spite of the zero weather. The Indian 
and his squaw were busy getting breakfast. They were 


making pancakes and I think they must have been using 
skunk oil for frying, which accounted for the abominable 
odor all around. The Indians have a great many uses for 
skunk oil and the odor does not seem to bother them in the 
least. 


Another Indian family lived close to the supply road 
leading into the Pine River Camps. The squaw was sick 
and they had very little to eat—only what the Indian could 
kill with his gun, and that was not nearly enough for them to 
subsist on. Every week when I drove into the camps, I had 
the cook at the warehouse in North Crandon fix up a bunch 
of cooked provisions and I took it with me and left it behind 
a tree where the Indian could find it. Sometimes he would 
meet me at the road when he expected me and jump up and 
down and laugh happily and excitedly when I gave him the 
supplies. As a general rule, Indians will never come to one’s 
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house or camp to beg. They will accept what you give them 
with the joyous gratitude of children, but their inherent 
racial pride prevents them from asking for anything. If 
you treat them square, they are always your friends and they 
will divide anything they have with you if you are in need. 
Many years ago, when I worked in the woods with 2 
number of Menominee Indians, I often had them tell me 
about the feud between the Chippewa and Menominee 
along the Menominee River years before. ‘The Chippewa 
were downstream from the Menominee and they built some 
dams which prevented the sturgeon from going upstream, 
where the Menominee could fish for them. The Menominee 
chief sent his son downstream with a message to the other 
tribe in which he requested that they open the channel and 
let the sturgeon up. Disregarding the courtesy due such a 
messenger, the Chippewa seized the youth and inflicted 
upon him such unique and terrible torture that it may not 
be described here. It was a trick worthy of Torquemada 
himself and when the chief’s son returned home to his people, 
he was almost dead. That started war in earnest and for 
months the conflict was waged. Finally, the Menominee 
whipped the Chippewa, drove them for miles, and had all 
the sturgeon they wanted. The two tribes were bitter ene- 
mies of each other for many years, but are now reconciled. 
The Farrell Dam Camp was about twelve miles from 
North Crandon and the “Scout’s” camp was about three 
miles beyond. I often had to walk this distance into the 
camps instead of driving. When I did, I would take a good 
large lunch with me and stop at a halfway point which was 
called the “poorhouse” by the supply teamsters. There I 
would eat my dinner, making a little fire out of dry twigs 
and brewing hot tea with water from a little stream which 
ran by the spot. I walked into the cook shanty at the Far- 
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rell Dam Camp one evening, after hiking in from North 
Crandon, and found a woman sitting there crying with a six 
weeks old baby in her arms. The cook, William Duffran, a 
bashful German, was paying no attention to her. I ques- 
tioned her and she told me that she had to see her husband, 
who was working in Camp One for Doyle; that she had been 
living with her aunt, but that they had quarreled and she 
had left. I had the cook get her a warm lunch and told the 
chore boy to build a fire in the office where I installed her. 
She had walked six miles through soft snow and she was 
soaked to the knees. I gave her some of my dry woolen 
socks and told her to take off her wet shoes and stockings 
and put on the dry woolens. It was really a wonder that she 
ever arrived at the camp. The trail by which she had come 
led across the north branch of Pine River and the only 
bridge available was a tree which had fallen across the 
stream. Walking across the river on that log was nothing 
easy for a man and it was quite a feat for a woman with a 
baby in her arms. When she was comfortably fixed in the 
office, I hiked on to Doyle’s camp; when the men came in at 
six o’clock from the scene of the cutting two miles out, I 
told her husband about it. He ate his supper, walked over 
to the Farrell Dam Camp and the next day took his wife out 
to Crandon and made arrangements for her to live there. 
The following summer he began running around with some 
other woman, I heard, and his wife shot him to death in ap- 
proved present-day manner. ‘They were Kentucky moun- 
tain folk and that perhaps accounted for her handy use of 
the gun. 

It was seldom, however, that women were seen around 
the“togging camps. I was in bed at our headquarters at 
North Crandon one day when “Maude,” a woman of wide 
but not worthy reputation in that region, blew in and told 
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the warehouse man that she wanted to go to the Farrell Dam 
Camp and see her “husband,” a Frenchman. I was in the 
next room, overheard the conversation, got up, and went 
out and talked to her. I knew that the man she referred 
to wasn’t her husband, so I wouldn’t let her go into the camp, 
but told her I’d send him out and I did later. This wild idea 
of hers was evidently the result of a little spree. She was 
still a bit boisterous. 

“I got drunk as hell last night on squirrel whiskey,” 
she told me in her shrill voice. 

“Squirrel whiskey?” I echoed, for this was a new one on 
me, ““What’s that?” 

“Why,” she explained, “that’s the kind of whiskey that 
makes a lumberjack run up one side of a tree and down the 
other side, just like a squirrel!” 

So the interview was not entirely a loss. My vocabulary 
was richer by a choice and expressive term. 

In the spring of 1895, when I dammed Spruce River 
and ran its waters through a canal into the lake at the head of 
the east branch of the Fence River, we had some trouble on 
the west branch which was typical of the friction so often 
experienced when two companies were driving on the same 
stream. We usually drove all the logs on the Fence, taking 
down those of other companies for a set rate per thousand 
feet, and that spring we had several million feet to drive 
on both branches for a number of different companies. One 
firm had landed about four million feet on the ice on the 
little lake at the head of the west branch. They wanted 
us to drive the logs for them, but in order to get the job 
done for half price they claimed they had only two million 
feet landed. On that basis they offered us the job of driving 
at $2.00 per thousand, the usual rate, or $4,000 for the entire 
job. We scaled their logs on the ice where they landed them 
and knew they had four million, so we refused to drive them 
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—as $1.00 per thousand wasn’t a paying proposition. 
Thereupon they employed a driving crew and foreman and 
prepared to take down their cut themselves. 

Flannigan had charge of our drive on the west branch, 
with “The Scout” and “The Bull” as foremen under him. 
I was pretty well occupied on the east branch, damming 
the Spruce and cutting a canal through the hogback. A 
man named Charles Shields was superintendent of the other 
company and his drive foreman was a fellow called James 
Black. Trouble began to brew as soon as our drive got 
under way. Shields and Black had charge of the reservoir 
dam at the head of the west branch and they did everything 
possible to discommode us, running the water when we 
didn’t need it and holding it back when we did. But in 
spite of this attempt to defeat us, we somehow succeeded 
in getting our logs out of the west branch and into the main 
Fence. There we left them and took all our men on the 
east branch to finish the excavation of the canal. 

When Shields and Black started their own drive, they 
felt the loss of the water they had wasted, and their logs 
were hung up for lack of it—stranded high and dry. They 
had to have water, so they blew the bottom out of the west 
branch reservoir dam and got enough to run their logs into 
the main Fence behind ours. They wanted to go on with 
their drive immediately, but I stopped that by dropping 
the gates of all the dams on the west branch and putting 
men with rifles on each one with orders to guard them until 
we got out of the east branch. Shields and Black couldn’t 
move their drive an inch without the use of the dams above. 
They were log-tied at an impasse, and they toed the line, 
for*they couldn’t do anything else when I had armed men 
on the dams guarding them. Shields and I met and within 
an hour we made arrangements to join drives. Each of 
us put on a certain number of men in the driving crew. In 
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order to get even with him for lying about the amount of 
timber he had landed, I told him I’d put on about twice 
as many men as I did. 

During the heat of the affair “The Scout” and “The 
Bull” raised some hell. I forget just; what it was, but the 
opposition got out some warrants for them. The sheriff of 
Iron County came out from Crystal Falls to get them. “The 
Bull” took to the woods, but “The Scout” was arrested and 
taken to Crystal Falls, where he had to spend a night in jail. 
We got him out the next day by putting up a bond for his 
appearance in thirty days. When the sheriff had taken 
“The Scout” away, “The Bull” came out of the woods and 
went back to work. No effort was made to catch him aiter 
that. After the drive was completed, we had a mock trial 
and the affair blew over. Frederick Carney, Sr., father 
of one of our partners, was a close friend of one of the 
owners of the other company and they settled the mixup. 
The other company had to pay for the dam which it had 
blown out. 

Like all working men, river drivers were very particular 
about their eating and when grub wasn’t given them on time, 
there was apt to be a rebellion. I had a pretty narrow 
escape one year when we were driving on the Fence at the 
hands of a bunch of men who were sore over missing a meal. 
The drive was laid up between two dams, water was getting 
scarce and the logs had to be taken down to the next dam 
pond on the last flood of water from the dam above. Un- 
fortunately, the gates of the dam above were lifted very 
early in the morning and Doyle and Hamilton routed their 
men out at an early hour and put the two crews to work. 
They reached the rear of the logs just before the flood water 
and then they had to work like the devil without a letup 
until all the logs were floating in the next dam pond. 
Through some mismanagement the men didn’t get their 
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regular nine o’clock lunch and had nothing to eat until noon. 
When they did get their grub, twenty of the men quit and 
went into Witbeck to get their time checks. It was the 
accepted rule at that time that when men quit before the 
drive was completed, their wages were cut twenty-five cents 
a day. When the twenty found they had received this cut, 
they started back for Dam Three with the intention of 
making me raise their pay checks. I was resting in the 
office at Dam Three when the bunch of them arrived at the 
door with a one inch rope in their hands with which they 
intended to hang me, if I didn’t raise the figures on their 
checks. A Winchester repeating rifle, with a full load in 
it, hung over the bed where I was lying. I grabbed it, 
leveled it at the door, cocked it, and swore by all the powers 
of earth, heaven, and hell that I’d shoot the first man to cross 
the threshold. 

“There'll be one of the largest surprise parties in hell 
the devil ever heard of,” I told them, “if any of you dare to 
come through that door.” 

They thought the matter over and decided that I meant 
what I said. A good hearty bluff backed by a serious look- 
ing gun was enough to make them forget their blood-thirsty 
intentions and they started back to Witbeck. Shortly after 
they left, I had the chore boy take my horse and go after 
them. He told them to come back—that I wanted to see 
them—and when they returned, I raised their pay checks 
and had the cook give them a good warm lunch. Then they 
left in the best of humor. The whole affair was due to 
carelessness and lack of foresight on the part of the fore- 
men. ‘They should have held the water in the upper dam 
until the river drivers had their nine o’clock lunch and then 
the men would have willingly worked until four or five 
o’clock in the afternoon without any more grub. 
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The last winter of Cleveland’s last administration, 1895- 
96, [1896-97] was a mighty hard one throughout the lumber 
industry in northern Wisconsin and northern Michigan. 
Many of the lumberjacks were unable to get employment 
and they built shacks close to the lumber camps and stole 
provisions from the camps at night or during the day while 
the men were in the woods. Wages were very low, ranging 
from eighteen to twenty-six dollars per month with board 
and bunk. As a result of the scarcity of work, there was no 
kicking or quitting, as every man knew there were a dozen 
men waiting for his job and his chances of getting another 
were mighty slim. 

In addition to our regular activities on the Fence River 
that year, where we operated two large camps and logged 
fourteen million feet, Fred Carney, Jr., and I bought five 
million feet of standing timber from the Michigan Iron and 
Land Company of Marquette and logged it. This timber 
stood near Lake Michigamme and we landed it on the ice 
on that lake. Lake Michigamme is a body of water about 
six miles in length out of which flows the Michigamme River 
and it is very rough and treacherous in windy weather. In 
early days it used to take the loggers six months to get their 
logs out of the lake. They would drive them into it from 
the Peshakey River and then it was a summer’s work to 
pick the logs up and get them over to the outlet. 

We had no intention of doing our job in any such slip 
shod manner as that. Our five million feet were landed in 
one bunch on the ice and when the camp broke up in March, 
we hauled green timber enough for boom logs. We used 
the best one half inch test chain to fasten the boom logs and 
boomed the entire five million feet in one bunch. Some of 
the saloon bums threatened to cut our booms, so that the 
logs would go adrift and they would have a summer’s work 
helping to pick them up and a nice, fat check to donate to the 
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suffering saloon keepers. To prevent that I put two watch- 
men on the raft, one to keep guard during the day and the 
other during the night, both armed with Winchesters. One 
of the bums had an extravagantly high opinion of his fight- 
ing ability and he threatened to cut the booms and lick both 
of our watchmen. He tried to fulfill his threat but Tim 
Hogan, one of our watchmen, caught him and licked hell 
out of him. The bum should have known better. The name, 
“Tim Hogan,” should have been enough to warn any sensi- 
ble man. There weren’t many who could have got the best 
of him. I picked my men with care for such posts. 

When our five million feet were boomed, we got our 
square timber and built two large, solid rafts. On one of 
them we built a camp for the men and the cook and equipped 
it with stoves, fuel, and bedding. On the other we built a 
large windlass and a shelter for two horses. Further equip- 
ment consisted of two two-hundred foot lengths of two inch 
rope and two two-hundred pound anchors. 

When the ice had released its grip on the lake and every- 
thing was in perfect readiness, we started across. There 
were two sweeps on the windlass and each one was worked 
by a horse. The two rafts, of course, were fastened to the 
boom of logs. One end of one of the two hundred foot 
lengths of rope was fastened on the windlass and the other 
end to one of the two hundred pound anchors. Then the 
anchor was taken out as far as the length of the rope allowed 
and dropped. Immediately the horses were set to work turn- 
ing the windlass. The anchor stuck on the lake bottom and 


as the windlass was kept turning, the two rafts and the 
boom of logs were drawn slowly but irresistibly toward the 


anchor. While this was going on the other anchor, fastened 
to the other rope, was being taken out by the rowboat. As 
soon as the first length of rope had been pulled in, it was 
taken off the windlass and the other rope attached. Thus 
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progress was almost constant. We had a favorable wind at 
our back, which did much to help us along, and we crossed 
the lake and were at the outlet within twenty-four hours, 
having accomplished in a day what had previously taken 
months to do. 

Another attempt to cut our booms was made while we 
were crossing. Darkness fell shortly after we got under 
way and one of the bums sneaked up on the rear end of the 
boom in a small boat. It was very dark, but the raftmen 
were on the alert and they caught sight or sound of him and 
captured him. They threatened to drown him, upon which 
he grew very submissive. He begged off and they let him 
go. That was the last ever seen of him. 

That winter of 1895-96 was a hard one for priests and 
ministers as well as lumberjacks. There was a Dutch priest 
named Father Lanhart who had a small parish at Michi- 
gamme village, made up mostly of poverty stricken French 
people. He was pretty hard up and came to me for money 
one day on the ice on Lake Michigamme, where our logs 
were landed. 

“Give me ten dollars,” he said, “and when you get your 
logs started, you'll have all the rain you want!” 

“Will you give me a written guarantee to that effect?” 
I asked, jokingly. 

“You will have the rain,” he replied. 

“Well,” I laughed, “if I don’t get the rain, there’ll be 
merry hell to pay!’ ‘Then I gave him a ten spot and dis- 
missed the matter from my mind. But the priest evidently 
didn’t forget his part. of the bargain. We were barely 
across the lake and had broken the boom when it started to 
rain. It rained continually, day and night, for several days. 
The water in the lake rose so high that the logs were run- 
ning all through the elm flats from Lake Michigamme to 
Republic and we were having a devil of a time getting them 
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out of the woods. I walked over to Champion, a little min- 
ing town, and wired Carney at Witbeck, telling him to go 
to the Dutch priest at Michigamme and give him ten dollars 
to have it stop raining. I told him that I had given Father 
Lanhart ten dollars for rain and that we were getting too 
damn much of it. Father Lanhart is at Iron River, Michi- 
gan, now, and if you should need rain, ask him for it. He 
produces results! 

In spite of the heavy rains we got all our logs safely 
out of the lake, ran them down the Michigamme River, and 
delivered them in the main Menominee, where we sold them 
for $10.50 per thousand, grossing over $50,000. We had 
bought the timber for $25,000 and we cleaned up a good 
bunch of money due to the wages being exceptionally low 
and the supplies correspondingly cheap. 


Chapter XIII Bears and Other Beasts 


A I lived almost continually in the wilderness, I came 
into constant contact with all the birds and beasts 
which made it their home and these contacts often resulted in 
curious and amusing experiences, a few of which I shall 
relate here. Somehow I always seemed to have a “pull,” 
to use modern slang, with animals of all sorts, probably 
because they instinctively realized and reciprocated my lik- 
ing for them. This bond, if such it may be termed, between 
myself and members of the animal kingdom, was not peculiar 
to domestic animals alone. This was illustrated by one of 
the most unusual experiences I ever had with an animal. 
On a spring drive once on the Waupee River, a tributary 
of tHe Oconto River, we had a dam go out on us and were 
forced to rebuild it before we could continue our drive. As 
quickly as possible we got our timber work in place and 
began running the gravel to it in wheelbarrows as rapidly 
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as we could. We were taking the gravel from around a 
pine stump beneath which a mother woodchuck had her 
nest, occupied by a family of six. As the gravel under- 
pinnings were taken away, the stump tumbled down, expos- 
ing the woodchuck’s nest and putting her family in immin- 
ent danger of death. Immediately, the mother chuck raced 
over to where I was standing and threw herself at my feet, 
mutely but unmistakably imploring me to save her offspring 
from destruction. 

Superficially, it was a rather amazing thing, but to one 
with any knowledge of animals and their ways it was not 
a matter of great wonder. I was the foreman of the crew, 
in charge of the operations, and I do not doubt but what 
the desperate mother chuck realized this in so far as its 
mental processes allowed. More than that, I was the larg- 
est man in the crew, standing six feet and three inches in 
my stockings and weighing two hundred and ten pounds. 
Quite possibly my unusual size appealed to the poor wood- 
chuck so greatly in need of an able protector. Whatever 
her reason for appealing to me was, her plea was successful. 
I was touched by it and stopped all the work until we got 
her and her family in its nest moved to a new location which 
was both safe and comfortable. She made no effort to 
interfere, but dumbly followed me to the new house and 
seemed very grateful for my timely intervention. It was 
an unheard of thing for the harassed foreman of a river 
driving crew to do, but perhaps I was a bit flattered by the 
chuck depending on me. And I don’t think it lessened my 
standing among the men. 

I wasn’t quite so kind to a bear that I ran into on the 
Little Oconto River in the spring of 1872. I was helping 
drive saw logs out of the stream for the Oconto Lumber 
Company and one evening on my way back to camp after the 
day’s work, I took a short cut through the woods instead 
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of going along the river and passed by a logging camp 
which had been occupied the winter before by the crew of 
a log jobber. Upon breaking camp in the spring the cook 
had left a barrel partly filled with flour in the camp clearing. 
When I entered the clearing, the barrel was on its side and a 
creature which I took to be a black dog at first was squeezed 
head first into it as tight as a cork. Upon approaching 
closer I could tell that it was a bear by the long, coarse hair 
and the short tail. It didn’t hear me for it was much 
engrossed in eating the flour and when I got close enough 
I gave it three or four good, hearty kicks in the rear end. 
It was a temptation not to be resisted. The poor bear was 
afraid to back out and face the unknown antagonist who 
was so violently disrespectful of Bruin’s person, so it reared 
up on its hind legs with the barrel over its head and fore- 
quarters, staggered a bit, fell, and rolled for a short distance. 
When it finally emerged from the barrel, it looked more 
like a polar bear than a black one and there was flour flying 
in every direction. It beat a hasty and ungraceful retreat 
toward the woods. I was tempted to spear it in the hind 
quarters with my peavy stick while it was in the barrel, but 
in that case it would have been hurt and angered and might 
have stayed to fight it out. About the only time a bear will 
not run from a man in the woods is when it is injured or 
when it has cubs, if it is a female. A mother bear, like 
almost any other kind of mother, will protect its offspring 
to the end. 

That incident calls to my mind an amusing bear story 
which I heard shortly after I first came to Wisconsin. This 
happened not long after the close of the Civil War. Three 
Temple brothers and an Irishman named Con Maher, all 
of whom had served four years in the Union Army, took 
up homesteads about two miles north of Oconto Falls. Each 
one had a quarter section and, as they were given credit 
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for the time they had served in the army, they had to stay 
only one year on the land before receiving their patents 
from the government. Bears were plentiful in that region in 
those times and a large black one began to frequent their 
premises that spring. The Temple brothers decided to play 
a little joke on their black friend, so they took two gallons 
of syrup and a couple of quarts of whiskey, which was 
almost as cheap as or cheaper than syrup at that time, and 
mixed them together. The pail containing the mixture was 
then put in a place where the bear could easily get at it and 
the results awaited. 

Bears love anything sweet, so when Mr. Bruin found 
that pailful of syrup, he licked up every drop of it and was 
“stewed to the eyebrows,” a crude but none-the-less expres- 
sive phrase. He was on a grand spree for about a week, 
tumbling about the woods in every direction. At the end 
of that time he was possessed of a tremendous appetite, so 
he staggered over to Con Maher’s place and devoured every- 
thing in sight, including pigs and chickens. What he 
couldn’t eat at the time, he carried off with him. A good 
sized bear can pick up a three hundred pound hog in its 
forepaws and walk off with it as easily as a darky walks out 
of a melon patch with an armful of watermelons. The 
Temple brother’s joke had gone too far and after that raid 
one of them used his rifle on poor Bruin with deadly effect. 

With the coming of every spring the garbage which 
had been accumulating in the logging camps all winter 
would begin to emit an indescribable stench. The bears 
could scent the stuff for miles and they would come to the 
camps to get at it, making it fairly easy for anyone who 
wanted one to get a bearhide. An Englishman dropped 
in at one of our camps on the Escanaba River one June and 
asked the man in charge how he could get a bear. He was 
quite a sportsman, in his way, and was rather anxious to 
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add a bearhide to his collection of trophies. Getting a bear 
at that time of year in that place was not a very difficult 
matter. Our man made a ladder to reach to the roof of the 
camp building and constructed a little platform there for 
the hunter to sit on. That done the Englishman climbed 
up to his point of vantage, first following the emphatic 
directions of our man and emptying his rifle. Once com- 
fortably settled in his lookout, he reloaded and awaited the 
arrival of Mr. Bruin. The caretaker made him promise to 
again empty his rifle before descending, for he didn’t want a 
dead Englishman on his hands, and he was well aware of 
the danger of climbing up or down a ladder with a loaded 
gun in one’s hands. Then he cleared out and the Londoner 
settled down for a long wait. Not until just before night- 
fall did a bear make its appearance. It was a fine big fellow 
and it hungrily dug into the garbage heap. The hunter 
had a good broadside shot and hit it just back of the left 
shoulder. It straightened up, jumped grotesquely into the 
air, screamed in sudden pain, and fell dead. The two men 
skinned it carefully the next morning, buried the carcass, 
and salted the hide for shipment to New York. Our man 
told us later that the Englishman seemed the happiest and 
most grateful he had ever seen. He wanted to give the 
caretaker everything he had in the way of clothing. 

There were many timber wolves in the region where we 
logged but, although their weird howls could be heard almost 
any night, they were seldom seen. Im all the years I spent 
in the woods I saw but one live wolf, although I have heard 
the chilling music of the packs time and again. When 
Flannigan and I lumbered on Whitefish River and I got 
up very early in the morning and went into the woods to lay 
out roads, I could almost always hear some wolves howling 
in the distance. But I never saw any of them for as a gen- 
eral rule, they howl only when they are running away from 
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one. They are quite cowardly and are to be feared only 
during winters when it is hard for them to find food. They 
will chase you only when you show fear and run from them. 

The wolves were a constant menace to the deer. I have 
seen deer, half-crazed with fear, run up to my team of horses 
on the supply road and walk along with the horses, quite 
evidently seeking protection from the wolves or dogs which 
were pursuing them. When a deer is surrounded by a ring 
of howling wolves, it hasn’t much chance for a continued 
existence, although a buck can sometimes put up a pretty 
good fight by ripping, spearing, and slashing with horns 
and hoofs, especially in the fall when his neck swells up and 
he becomes very powerful and dangerous. In the spring, 
when pursued by dogs or wolves, the deer would often 
attempt to seek refuge among the logs on the drive and 
would be battered to death trying to get out. When we 
broke up big jams which stretched for miles along the 
streams, we often found the carcasses of drowned deer in 
them. Occasionally, we would find one alive and haul it 
out on the bank of the stream, where it would lie for several 
days storing up strength enough to get away. A mother 
deer, if you happen on it in the woods with a very young 
fawn by its side, will pretend to be wounded and invite your 
pursuit in order to divert your attention from the fawn. If 
you capture the fawn, it will bleat or cry almost like a child 
for a few minutes and then will calm down and follow you 
anywhere, if you allow it to. Fut it is unsportsmanlike to 
take the fawn away from its mother and I never made a 
practice of it. 

Years ago, “shining” for deer, that is, hunting them with 
a light, was practiced much more than it is now. When it 
sees a light in the woods at night, a deer will stop and stare 
at it. The hunter can see the reflection of his light in the 
eyes of the deer through the surrounding darkness and is 
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able to shoot it easily. Other animals, horses particularly, 
will stand and stare at a light just as deer will and as the 
hunter cannot always tell by the eyes what he is shooting at 
his prey is often something besides deer. When we were 
logging on the Nett River, we had to stop our drive once in 
the month of June and shift our crew over to the Popple 
River to get the logs out of that stream, as there was not 
enough water to continue the drive on the Nett. We had a 
four mule supply team at our camp on the Nett and, as the 
grass was fine, we turned the mules loose in the woods, where 
their weight increased and their condition improved rapidly. 
The woods were full of hunters “shining” deer with head- 
lights and they shot two of our mules. We could probably 
have located the offenders and should have had them prose- 
cuted, but we thought that such careless hunters might shine 
us as readily as deer or mules, so we let the matter drop. 
Porcupines were always plentiful in the wilderness and 
they were prone to congregate around deserted logging 
camps where there were old, brine-soaked barrels in which 
salt pork had been kept. Like deer, they love anything 
with a salty flavor, and they would chew away at the barrels 
all night long. They are very simple and tame and they will 
come into one’s tent and prowl around without doing a bit 
of harm if they are not molested. But, as everyone knows, 
it doesn’t pay to touch them for their quills are very per- 
sistent about staying, once they get into live flesh. They 
are perfectly harmless, however, if left alone and, aside 
from their abnormal appetite for things salty, which some- 
times is disastrous for sweat-soaked harness, they are not 
destructive. It is an unwritten law of the woods that a porcu- 
piné*shall not be killed for mere sport. This is because it 
is about the only woods animal which can be killed with a 
club. If a man is lost in the woods and starving, it is pos- 
sible for him to get a porcupine and eat the meat. Although 
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I have never eaten it, I understand that the meat is much 
like chicken if parboiled several times to destroy the strong 
wild flavor. 

And now, quite properly at the end of the chapter, we 
come to that little animal which has caused more headlong, 
ignominous flights and has inspired more fear, horror, and 
repulsion in the human breast than the most ugly and fero- 
cious of jungle beasts. We come, in short, to the skunk, 
the polecat, the striped kitty. The introduction of a skunk 
into a motion picture at the present time is a sure method 
of gaining a laugh and its habits are well known so that I 
need not here dwell on its disagreeable mode of defense. One 
thing can be said and that is that they become offensively 
oderiferous only when the necessity for self-preservation 
arises. I have often had one come into a tent where I was 
sleeping, give everything in sight a careful survey and depart 
for further exploration elsewhere. When this happened, I 
was always careful to be very meek and still. It pays, unless 
one likes to be socially ostracized for a week following. 
Like almost all other wild animals, they are harmless enough 
if unharmed. But they do have abnormal appetites for 
chickens and they will raid and rob a chicken coop as neatly 
and cleverly as our lumberjacks cleaned out Mrs. Brown’s 
at Turin, Michigan. 


Chapter XIV Human Nature in the Woods 


OT so many years have passed since the greater portion 

of the immensely wealthy timber and mineral lands of 
Wisconsin and Michigan were owned by the federal govern- 
ment. In the gradual change from public to private owner- 
ship, which lasted several decades, there was experienced one 
of the greatest periods of graft and exploitation of public 
resources that this nation has ever gone through. The rule 
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was to beat the other fellow before he beat you and it was 
followed with a conscientiousness born of greed and avarice. 
The railroads and the lumber companies reaped the profits. 
Huge grants of land were given to the railroads for build- 
ing their roads through virgin territory and opening up the 
new regions. This land they sold and their proceeds were 
often sufficient to pay for their expenditures a dozen times. 
The lumber companies bought a great share of their timber 
lands from the government at a price which made it possible 
for them to realize an enormous profit. They also bought 
from the railroads at ridiculously low prices. 

When the land was open only to homesteaders, the meth- 
ods of the exploiters became more devious, but just as effec- 
tual. Much of the timber and mineral land of northern 
Michigan and Minnesota was robbed from the government 
in this ingenious way. The lumber and mining companies 
would put lumber jacks on the land, pay them thirty dollars 
per month and board, keep them there for five years, and 
then the jacks would deed over the land to the companies. 
Each person was allowed to take a quarter section and the 
law required that certain improvements be made on the land 
by the homesteader in order to prove up. Every home- 
steader had to build a house with at least two windows in 
it. The crudest sort of shacks were constructed, two holes 
were made in the walls for window openings and two or 
three whiskey bottles stuck in each opening for glass. When 
a young fellow under twenty-one wished to take a claim— 
and there were many who did—the representatives of the 
lumber or mining companies would take the minor to the 
land office, mark “21” upon the floor with white chalk, and 
have’ the youngster stand over the chalk mark and swear 
that he was over twenty-one. 

In order to get away with such practices it was necessary 
to have the whole hearted codperation of the government 
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land agents. Such codperation was, as a rule, easily obtained 
by sharing the fruits of graft with them. There were, of 
course, some agents who were really honest and these were 
the flies in the grafters’ ointment. When an honest agent 
made impossible the perfect consummation of the grafters’ 
plans, every length was gone to in order to get rid of him. 
An incident happened at Ashland in the early days which 
was typical. Several land sharks in Ashland, which lies at 
the very top of Wisconsin, were bent upon obtaining some 
valuable timber land, several million feet of pine, on an In- 
dian reservation near there. They wanted concessions from 
the government land agent, but he was a man of integrity 
and they couldn’t tempt him. That being impossible they 
decided to get rid of him. It didn’t take them long to ac- 
complish their aim. 

A very attractive woman of the demi-monde was im- 
ported from Chicago to “vamp” the agent. She was a good- 
looker and a smooth worker and it wasn’t long before the 
luckless land agent was badly smitten. When the affair had 
reached the proper stage, she invited him up to her room. 
The agent, all unaware of any plot against him, accepted 
the invitation. In due time, when the siren and her victim 
were in a hopelessly compromising situation, the door was 
violently kicked open and there appeared in the doorway a 
big, burly fellow with a gun in each hand. 

“What in hell are you doing in my wife’s room?” he de- 
manded of the startled land man. 

Then and then only, when it was all too late, did it dawn 
on the agent that he was the victim of an elaborate plot. He 
wasted no time in explanations, but left the premises in a 
hurry, gathered his clothes together, and took the first train 
out of Ashland, where he was seen no more. I don’t imagine 
he made a report of the occurrence to the Secretary of the 
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Interior. The next agent, no doubt, was more open to sug- 
gestion in the matter of concessions. The affair of the clever 
two-gun man prospered and he later went West where he 
became a millionaire. 

Although they were all engaged in defrauding the gov- 
ernment, the lumber men and the mining men seldom mixed 
in each other’s affairs. They were probably afraid of getting 
beat if they got out of their own particular field. The Chapin 
Iron Mine at Iron Mountain, Michigan, was for sale in 1892 
for $100,000. It was a property generally acknowledged 
to be worth many times the price asked for it, but although 
there were many lumber companies which could have bought 
it and knew of its value, it went a-begging for a buyer. 
Finally, R. C. Flannigan of Norway, Michigan, got an op- 
tion on the property, went to Cleveland, Ohio, and there sold 
it to Mark Hanna for $100,000. After a short time Senator 
Hanna resold it to the Federal Steel Company for $4,000, 
000. The lumber companies could have bought it and made 
a bunch of money, but they were lumber men, not mining 
men. 

Many were the frauds perpetrated by companies pro- 
fessing to be engaged in great public improvement works. 
They always somehow got enough from the government to 
pay for the improvement about ten times. One such was a 
certain ship canal company. It was granted great tracts of 
land and they sold these lands to loggers. Homesteaders 
had squatted on the land and when the loggers came in, the 
homesteaders shot their horses and did everything possible 
to prevent them from beginning operations. One of the 
homesteaders was a huge woman who was a wonderful shot 
with'the rifle. She proved her marksmanship when she shot 
the clay pipe out of the mouth of one of the invading loggers. 

In the days when it was possible for the lumber com- 
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panies to enter government land, many poor men used to 
look up land with valuable timber on it. Having no money 
with which to enter it themselves, they would go to the lum- 
ber companies, give them a description of the land, ask them 
to enter it, and take a three quarters interest in it. The 
officials of the lumber companies would explain that it was 
impossible, that the timber was too far up the river, or give 
some such excuse. Then, when the helpless poor man had 
gone away disappointed, the lumber companies would enter 
the land at the land office by wire and send the money for- 
ward by express. That was the manner in which many poor 
fellows were paid for the tedious work of looking timber 
lands. 

No one was to be trusted. It was a cutthroat game of 
the worst sort. Away back in 1860 Anson Eldred, for whom 
I worked when I first came west, had a partner and was 
operating a large water power mill at Stiles, Wisconsin. 
Mr. Eldred lived in Milwaukee and had charge of the busi- 
ness end of operations while the partner looked after the 
actual work at Stiles. The partner had a crew of men in the 
woods locating and estimating timber lands and was buying 
up government land, which could then be purchased for 
about $1.25 an acre, with company money. That was per- 
fectly all right, but he was entering all the choicest lands in 
his wife’s name, and when Eldred found that out the part- 
nership came to an abrupt end. Some time later, when the 
erstwhile partner’s wife died, Mr. Eldred succeeded in col- 
lecting his rightful share of the money. 

Several thousand acres of the Chicago and Northwestern 
Railroad land was offered for sale in 1875 to the highest 
bidder. The competition at the sale was very keen. One 
rich lumberman from Oshkosh was there and another from 
Oconto. Much of the timber lay between the Wolf and 
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Oconto rivers and could be logged and driven to either 
Oshkosh or Oconto. The man from Oshkosh wanted a cer- 
tain part of the timber and the Oconto man wanted another 
part. The Oshkosh man called the man from Oconto to one 
side and told him that it was no use for them to be bidding 
against each other and running up the price. 

“Give me the description of the land you want,” he arg- 
ued, “‘and I’ll bid for you. Then, when the sale is over, I'll 
turn the land over to you at the purchase price.” 

The Oconto man agreed and the land was bought, but 
when he went to Oshkosh the millionaire politely told him 
that he’d changed his mind and was going to keep all the land 
for himself. There is no honor among thieves. 

Politics were rotten in northern Wisconsin and upper 
Michigan in the early days, for the old style ballot and the 
caucus method of nominating candidates made it possible 
for a powerful and active minority to direct the course of an 
election. Ballot boxes were stuffed and foreigners were 
oft-times allowed to vote without challenge. Petty politi- 
cians and office seekers would gain votes by handing money 
to the saloon keepers, who would treat the saloon bums and 
tell them to cast their votes for the particular politician who 
had paid for the drinks. 

Years ago a Democrat’s chances of earning a living in 
the northern timber country were pretty poor, for all the 
mill owners were Republicans and insisted that the workers 
in the mills and in the camps vote the Republican ticket. 
Just after the Civil War, when the big sawmill was running 
at Peshtigo Harbor, there was only one Democrat employed 
in the entire mill, a man named William Pope. As usual, 
when'tlection time came, the boss wanted everybody to vote 
the Republican ticket. He asked Pope to do so, but Pope 
flatly refused. 
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“I enlisted in the Union Army and fought four years 
to free the country from slavery,” he stoutly told the boss, 
“and now I'll do what I can to free the people in the north 
from political tyranny!” 

“Then you'll have to find another place to work,” was the 
boss’ ultimatum. Whereupon Pope came back with an em- 
phatic and profane rendition of that pride-saving classic: 

“You can’t fire me! I’ve quit!” 

Fights of all kinds were common, but some of them be- 
came traditional. Such a one occurred in Green Bay in 1874. 
An experienced lumberman by the name of Munroe owned 
a sawmill at Mill Center, cutting his timber off his own 
land, manufacturing it into lumber during the summer and 
hauling it into Green Bay on sleds during the winter months. 
This Munroe had three sons, all of them husky, lusty young 
men who loved nothing more than a real fight. It was their 
habit to go to Green Bay periodically and get into a few 
good fist fights, which they usually won. But on one oc- 
casion they ran into something a little tougher than usual 
and got the worst of the scrap. It irked them to be beaten 
and they wracked their brains for some method of retalia- 
tion. A few days after the scrap a young man named John 
Carland presented himself at the Munroe mill in search of 
work. 

“Can you fight?” the Munroe boys asked him, after look- 
ing him over. 

“T’m looking for work—nothing more,” replied Carland, 
who was twenty-two years old and about as near perfect in 
body as a man could be. 

The Munroe boys once more looked him over, then 
looked at each other and grinned. 

“We'll put you to work this afternoon,” they said. 

After dinner one of the boys produced a set of boxing 
gloves, laced one pair on Carland’s hands and put the other 
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pair on his own. Then they went after each other and it 
wasn’t long before young Munroe was down and out. Then 
another one tried it and then the third, each experiencing 
the fate of the first. By that time the first victim was able to 
speak. 

“You're hired!” he told Carland. “You’re just the man 
we want. We usually pay thirty dollars per month with 
board, but we’ll pay you sixty and we'll drive to Green Bay 
Saturday and start something!” 

Early the next Saturday morning the four young battlers 
started for Green Bay and when they reached the city there 
was no time lost. The fight was on from the moment they 
arrived. One after another they cleaned out every place 
where the fighters held forth, leaving in their wake a trail 
of bloody noses, black eyes, lacerated mouths, and bruised 
bodies. ‘They finished up everything on the East Side and 
then crossed the Fox River and went after the bullies around 
Fort Howard. When the party was over, the fiddler had to 
be paid, and the fines and court costs almost broke old man 
Munroe. But he was satisfied for his boys had won out. 
Later the boys went north to the iron country, took options 
on mineral lands, became wealthy following the discovery of 
iron deposits on their property, and gave their father every- 
thing he wanted for the rest of his life. 

As I said before, fights were much more common in those 
days and it was often difficult to avoid them, whether one 
wanted to or not. When I lived in Oconto, I had to take the 
noon train to Marinette on Sunday in order to make con- 
nections with the Monday morning train to the woods on the 
St. Paul road. I went to the Northwestern rather early one 
Sunday morning to catch my train and got into a mixup 
with a drunken bum who was hanging around the station in- 
sulting everyone he could. There were many people passing 
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by on their way to church and the bum was slamming them 
at every turn as well as making a dirty crack in my direction 
every once in a while. It was Sunday morning and I wanted 
no fight, so I went into the depot and stepped up to the ticket 
window to purchase tickets to Marinette for Mike Flanni- 
gan who was with me, and myself. The fool bum followed 
me into the depot, came up close to me, and again started to 
abuse me. That was a little too much for me to stand, so I 
hit him in the mouth and knocked him across the office. He 
fell backwards, his head crashed agairst the iron rail of a 
seat, he rolled to the floor and lay there, quite still. I walked 
outside and sent Mike back into the depot to see if the bum 
was dead. He wasn’t, but the doctor had to put eight stitches 
in the cut in the back of his head and I understand he drank 
no more after that affair. 

Every once in a while some lumberjack or bum would 
be touched with ambition and attempt to clean up a place 
single handed. Sometimes he was successful. Often he was 
squelched. Back in 1870, F. B. Gardner of Chicago, 
owned a large sawmill at Pensaukee, about five miles south 
of Oconto and twenty-two miles north of Green Bay. Some 
of his men, of course, made it a practice to go to Green Bay 
after pay day and stay drunk for about a week. One of these 
fellows got into a hotel on the west side of Fort Howard on 
one occasion. He was drunk and looking for trouble, so he 
announced that he was going to clean out the place. The 
hotel manager had a heavy iron poker under the box stove 
and reached down and took a firm grip on the handle. 

“Do you ever play poker?” he asked the bum. 

“You bet I do!” replied the drunk. 

“Well,” said the manager, “I hold a royal flush!” And 
he hit the bum a terrific blow over the head with the poker, 
laying him cold. He didn’t die—skulls were too hard in 
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those times—-but the doctor who was called had to stitch up 
a long split in his scalp. 

There were innumerable rotten dives in and around the 
lumbering towns and one of the worst of them was a place 
halfway between Pensaukee and Oconto in which the tough- 
est of the tough hung out. The place was started by a man 
named William Nason, who ran it until his death, When 
he was dying, he called for a priest and one went out to his 
place to see him. The following day Billy was still alive and 
he called for a minister who likewise visited him. The next 
day Billy was still kicking, so he called for a bishop. But he 
couldn’t get a bishop, so he died. He probably reached 
heaven anyway without the bishop. 

After Nason’s death the place was taken over by a 
Frenchman named Isaac, but its moral tone didn’t improve 
any. On one occasion about twenty of the toughs who made 
it their hangout got hell roaring drunk and drove in to Pen- 
saukee. There was a hotel and saloon there, run by a man 
named Baumgardner, and the toughs gathered in the saloon 
for more drinks. For protective purposes, evidently, Baum- 
gardner had a loaded shotgun standing in one corner of the 
barroom. One of the gang took it up and pointed it at 
Baumgardner. His trigger finger slipped, the gun went off, 
and Baumgardner fell dead. It was very late at night, 
everybody was drunk, the place was in an uproar, and no- 
body was able to remember just who did the shooting. 
Baumgardner’s wife was accused of it by some of the neigh- 
bors, was arrested, and later released. Of course, it was one 
of the gang from Isaac’s dive, but no one ever found out 
justywho. This happened over thirty years ago. 

Florence, Wisconsin, in those days was one of the tough- 
est towns in the north woods. It was a mining camp, and 
while all mining camps are tough, Florence was unusually 
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so. Every other house was a saloon, a house of prostitution, 
or a gambling hell, and usually all three were under one 
roof. There was no semblance of law or order. The single 
street was nothing but a mudhole flanked with plank side- 
walks and unsafe to venture into at night. Florence was 
headquarters for lumbermen. There they purchased their 
supplies and there, in the saloons, they picked up their crews. 

The Mould place, in Florence, was one of the best known 
dives on the iron range. An old man named Mould owned 
it. He was badly crippled up with rheumatism, but he could 
saw a bit on the fiddle and sing a little. His daughter, 
Nina, was very attractive, one of the most beautiful girls on 
the range. The name “Nina Mould” was well known and 
oft heard in the mines, in the woods, everywhere. She and 
her parent ran the place, the father playing the violin, the 
daughter slinging drinks in her capacity as bar maid. The 
Mould place was typical of its kind. ‘The doors were never 
locked and the place ran wide open all night and day, al- 
though it was fairly quiet during the day. Prostitutes 
thronged the place and found sure buyers of their wares in 
the persons of miners and lumberjacks. The white slave 
trade throve in Florence and more than one of the girls had 
a dissipated bully living off the wages of her sin, ever ready 
to beat her up if she didn’t hand over every dollar she earned. 

Once when we drove the Michigamme River, we finished 
the drive in the main river about four miles from Florence. 
We had to go in to Florence and we passed Mould’s place. 
It was very quiet, for it was in the day time and things don’t 
move lively in such places until night. The men all got by 
without being hurt, killed, or led astray. Fortunately for 
them they had no money and I had none to give them. 

The drinking and the wild life which were so common 
were often productive of amusing situations. Sometime in 
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the eighties, I forget just which year, there was a great 
blizzard which lasted three days and tied up the north 
country with three feet of snow. About four hundred travel- 
ing salesmen were stalled in Green Bay. They proceeded to 
get uproariously drunk and persuaded a good many Green 
Bay men to join them. Sunday came along when the hilarity 
was at its height, and all of them went to the churches. They 
were very welcome there in spite of their condition, for when 
the contribution boxes were passed around, each man put in 
a dollar or more, sometimes a five dollar bill. In one church 
each one was given a Bible and the minister opened the 
service. 

“IT take my text from Genesis this morning,” he an- 
nounced, and all opened their Bibles to the appointed place. 
One of the salesmen had a little better jag on than his fel- 
lows and he couldn’t locate Genesis. 

“Genesis?” he repeated, in a puzzled, loud, bass voice, 
which was heard all over the church, “Now, where in hell 
is Genesis?” 

Everybody roared, the minister included. When things 
had quieted down a bit the minister smiled and said: “We 
will now proceed without the aid of our ungodly friend.” 

The lumbering regions of the lake timber states during 
the last half of the nineteenth century constituted about as 
tough and turbulent a frontier as this country has ever 
known. They were peopled by hardy, uncouth, and courag- 
eous men who had little respect for any law but that en- 
forced by fist and foot. Violence of every kind was common. 

Mysterious disappearances were frequent in those hectic 
days, There was the case of young Brooks Pendleton, 
brother of C. T. Pendleton for whom I worked so many 
years. Away back in the fifties, before the Civil War, young 
Pendleton left Oconto Falls one day with $1,500 on his per- 
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son bound for Oconto. He was never seen again. An old 
man lived “in a house by the side of the road” and it was 
believed by many of the settlers of that vicinity that he had 
murdered Pendleton for the money he carried on him. His 
house and the surrounding country were carefully searched 
by people from Oconto and Oconto Falls, but no trace was 
found of Pendleton or his money. When the old man was 
on his deathbed some years later, he said that he had some- 
thing to confess, but his wife wouldn’t allow him to speak. 
It was, of course, generally believed that he was going to 
confess the murder of Pendleton. 

Another mysterious affair was the disappearance of a 
man who had worked for us in the woods and on the river as 
foreman and was a very capable boss. After leaving us, he 
went into the employ of the Hiles Lumber Company and 
was engaged as a foreman over a road cutting crew. Im- 
mediately after lunch one noon, he shouldered his axe and 
went into the woods to blaze the course of the roads. At 
quitting time in the evening he failed to return and the next 
morning he was still absent. Searching parties were organ- 
ized and began to hunt for him. Twenty-five timber cruisers 
were sent out from Oconto and they went over the whole 
township, but no trace was found of him. It had snowed 
about two inches the night following his disappearance and 
that made it doubly difficult to discover any trace of him. 

Many people accused the Kentuckians who lived in that 
locality of murdering the man but, while they would have 
done it quickly enough if they didn’t like him, it was always 
my belief that he committed suicide. He was suffering ter- 
ribly from inflammatory rheumatism in his limbs and I 
believe it drove him to the point where he wanted to kill him- 
self. There was a shaking bog within a short distance of 
where he had been working. He could have waded into it 
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and sunk out of sight forever within five minutes. And he 
probably did. 

Contrary to the popular saying, murder does not out, 
there were many instances to prove it in those early days. 
Such was the gruesome find of Hunter Orr. He was land 


looking and ran across the weather bleached skeleton of a 
man with an old, half-rotten rope still around the neck. 


There was no tree in the immediate vicinity and it was evi- 
dent that the hapless victim of violence had not been lynched, 
but had been murdered and dragged to the spot. 

It was about all a man’s life was worth to carry any 
amount of money with him, unless the utmost secrecy was 
used. To be possessed of money was to invite thievery and 
sometimes violence, and it was amazing how quickly the news 
of possible loot traveled among questionable characters. An 
unfortunate incident happened at Oconto in 1870, which 
would have been amusing had it not been so pitiful. There 
was a laboring man of Norwegian extraction by the name 
of Thomas Thompson living there. “Norwegian Tommy,” 
as he was popularly called, was a decent, honest fellow and 
a steady worker. We all liked him very much. He had a 
girl back in Norway and he was carefully saving up money 
so that he could go home and marry her. He put away 
every dollar he earned and even picked up cast off clothing 
and wore it to save money. When his savings had reached 
a total of about $5,000, he began to worry about it and fool- 
ishly talked the matter over with a friend, who advised him 
to bury the money under a pine stump about a mile from 
town. Tommy fell for the idea and, in his innocent folly, 
took.the friend along with him when he hid it, so that if he 
couldn’t locate the place again the friend could. The oblig- 
ing friend evidently did locate the place without any trouble, 
for when poor Tommy later went to look for his money, he 
couldn’t find it and, although the friend pretended to search 
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very diligently, the money was never recovered by Tommy. 
The loss almost killed him, for he had had his heart set on 
returning to the girl in Norway and when the money disap- 
peared it was impossible. 

It was dangerous business for an able bodied man to 
travel with money on him, but for a weak and aged person to 
do so was sheer folly. On the train between Oconto and 
Marinette one winter night, I butted in and broke up an at- 
tempt at theft which might have culminated in murder. There 
was an old man on the train who, as I found out later, was 
from Wausaukee and had been to Oconto with the purpose 
of purchasing some cedar timberland from George Byer. 
Byer had been out of the city and so the old man was 
returning home with a large sum of money still on him— 
about $1,500, I think—with which he intended to pay for 
the land. The Indians had spotted him in Oconto and were 
following him to Marinette in the hope that they might get 
an opportunity to rob him. As we were pulling into Mari- 
nette, the train came to a stop at the St. Paul road crossing, 
close to the roundhouse, and the two Indians grabbed the old 
fellow and tried to drag him out of the coach. He was no 
match for them, of course, and they would have experienced 
no difficulty in getting him out and robbing him if there had 
been no interference. But I was sitting in the rear of the 
coach near the door and as they passed me I jumped up, tore 
the old fellow out of their grasp and knocked one of them 
down and out over a seat with a luckily loaded blow between 
the eyes. The other Indian started for the door and I helped 
him through it and on his way with a swift and emphatic 
kick in the pants. The train had started up again and by 
that time was pulling into the station. We got off and, after 
the old fellow had told me his story, I took him to the 
‘Travelers’ Home and told the manager to take care of him. 
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and sunk out of sight forever within five minutes. And he 
probably did. 

Contrary to the popular saying, murder does not out, 
there were many instances to prove it in those early days. 
Such was the gruesome find of Hunter Orr. He was land 


looking and ran across the weather bleached skeleton of a 
man with an old, half-rotten rope still around the neck. 


There was no tree in the immediate vicinity and it was evi- 
dent that the hapless victim of violence had not been lynched, 
but had been murdered and dragged to the spot. 

It was about all a man’s life was worth to carry any 
amount of money with him, unless the utmost secrecy was 
used. To be possessed of money was to invite thievery and 
sometimes violence, and it was amazing how quickly the news 
of possible loot traveled among questionable characters. An 
unfortunate incident happened at Oconto in 1870, which 
would have been amusing had it not been so pitiful. There 
was a laboring man of Norwegian extraction by the name 
of Thomas Thompson living there. “Norwegian Tommy,” 
as he was popularly called, was a decent, honest fellow and 
a steady worker. We all liked him very much. He had a 
girl back in Norway and he was carefully saving up money 
so that he could go home and marry her. He put away 
every dollar he earned and even picked up cast off clothing 
and wore it to save money. When his savings had reached 
a total of about $5,000, he began to worry about it and fool- 
ishly talked the matter over with a friend, who advised him 
to bury the money under a pine stump about a mile from 
town. Tommy fell for the idea and, in his innocent folly, 
took the friend along with him when he hid it, so that if he 
couldh’t locate the place again the friend could. The oblig- 
ing friend evidently did locate the place without any trouble, 
for when poor Tommy later went to look for his money, he 
couldn’t find it and, although the friend pretended to search 
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very diligently, the money was never recovered by Tommy. 
The loss almost killed him, for he had had his heart set on 
returning to the girl in Norway and when the money disap- 
peared it was impossible. 

It was dangerous business for an able bodied man to 
travel with money on him, but for a weak and aged person to 
do so was sheer folly. On the train between Oconto and 
Marinette one winter night, I butted in and broke up an at- 
tempt at theft which might have culminated in murder. There 
was an old man on the train who, as I found out later, was 
from Wausaukee and had been to Oconto with the purpose 
of purchasing some cedar timberland from George Byer. 
Byer had been out of the city and so the old man was 
returning home with a large sum of money still on him— 
about $1,500, I think—with which he intended to pay for 
the land. The Indians had spotted him in Oconto and were 
following him to Marinette in the hope that they might get 
an opportunity to rob him. As we were pulling into Mari- 
nette, the train came to a stop at the St. Paul road crossing, 
close to the roundhouse, and the two Indians grabbed the old 
fellow and tried to drag him out of the coach. He was no 
match for them, of course, and they would have experienced 
no difficulty in getting him out and robbing him if there had 
been no interference. But I was sitting in the rear of the 
coach near the door and as they passed me I jumped up, tore 
the old fellow out of their grasp and knocked one of them 
down and out over a seat with a luckily loaded blow between 
the eyes. The other Indian started for the door and I helped 
him through it and on his way with a swift and emphatic 
kick in the pants. The train had started up again and by 
that time was pulling into the station. We got off and, after 
the old fellow had told me his story, I took him to the 
Travelers’ Home and told the manager to take care of him. 
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His name was Riley; he and his sons were in the cedar lum- 
bering business. 

If a man with money on him got drunk, his chances of 
getting robbed were multiplied many times. The saloon- 
keeper’s margin of profit in the old days was the money he 
whisked off the insensate bodies of dead-drunk lumberjacks. 
Such conditions continued up until the World War and, of 
course, are still existent to a certain extent. I was living in 
Marinette in 1918 and was at the railroad staion one day 
when a drunken lumberjack got off the train from the north 
and came up and spoke to me. He told me all about himself. 
He had just finished a winter’s work in the woods near 
Wells, Michigan, for the I. Stephenson Lumber Company 
and was bound for his home in Milwaukee. He hadn’t seen 
his family for over a year. Every pocket was filled with 
bills, about $600 in all, with part of which he intended to 
make a payment on his home. The next train for Milwaukee 
didn’t leave until eleven o’clock that night and I knew that 
if he hung around Marinette that long with all that loose 
money on his person the saloon bums would give him some 
more whiskey and relieve him of the greenbacks. So I took 
him into a bank and made him hand over all his money to the 
cashier except enough with which to buy a ticket to Mil- 
waukee. The cashier made out a draft payable to the jack 
and we enclosed it in an envelope and addressed it to the 
Milwaukee address he gave us. But for that he surely would 
have been robbed that night and probably would have lost 
his home. 

I came near being held up and robbed once myself in 
Eagle River. We were lumbering on Popple River at the 
time and I had gone into Eagle River to pick up a crew of 
men to take down the drive. It was spring, the camps had 
closed down, and the little hamlet was full of drunken lum- 
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berjacks spending the winter’s wages, “painting the town 
red.” One bum felt so good he had the nerve to come up to 
me and tell me that he had lived off supplies stolen from our 
camps when we lumbered on the Fence River. I was in the 
railroad station after picking up a crew when a tough look- 
ing cur by the name of McBride swaggered in with a rifle 
and demanded some money. His eyes were red and inflamed 
with liquor and he was in an ugly humor. I told him I had 
no money to give away, which was very true. But he knew 
I had come after fifty men and that I probably had trans- 
portation money for them, so he cocked the rifle as a threat. 
I never carried a gun myself, believing that the possession 
of one invites violence more often than it avoids it, so I was 
in a pretty tight fix. Then the station agent stuck his head 
through the office window and told McBride to get out of 
the building. The agent could have telephoned for an officer 
and the roughneck knew it, so he took the hint and made 
tracks. It was a lucky thing for me that the station agent 
was present. McBride hadn’t figured on a third party. 
During the Civil War and shortly after it was the cus- 
tom to drive beef cattle from the south over the military road 
which led to Ontonagon, Michigan. The cattle were driven 
north during the summer and fall, grazing along the way in 
the woods, and when the destination was reached, the owners 
would return home on ponies and the helpers would often 
hire out in the camps for the winter. The men who had 
owned the cattle usually carried back large sums of money 
with them which they had received in payment for the beef, 
and as a result they often were robbed. One of them, re- 
turning home with a large “stake” on him, was murdered and 
robbed by a “squaw man.” A search was made but, as so 
often happened in such cases, no trace was ever discovered 
of him. When the squaw man was dying, he confessed the 
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murder and told how he had committed it. He had killed the 
man, buried him in a shaking bog, driven his pony away, 
and killed and burned his horse. I knew the “squaw man” 
quite well. 

A more fortunate cattle and sheep drover was the man 
I have called Ferguson. He used to go into southern Wis- 
consin, buy up a bunch of steers, and drive them north to 
fatten on his farms near Menominee. Then, when lumber- 
men came to buy beef for their camps, Ferguson had his 
stock prepared for sale by live weight. The weight would 
be largely water. He also drove up sheep from the South. 
Some of these he bought, but in passing through the country 
he would manage to mix with his sheep the small flocks 
owned by the farmers along the way, so that his flock grew 
like the proverbial snowball. When any of the farmers com- 
plained, he invited them to pick out their sheep, which of 
course they were unable to do. By taking a different route 
each year, he escaped being shot by the irate farmers he 
robbed. Ferguson was the most picturesque rogue in the 
north woods during my time. He stopped at nothing short 
of what would be sure to put him behind the bars. He 
throve by petty and grand larceny which would have kept an 
ordinary villain in jail most of his days. Yet, his personality 
was so engaging—both to men and women—that he evaded 
the law successfully to the end and died worth a quarter of 
a million. 

In such a husky, lusty, young business as the lumber in- 
dustry of the early Middle West, there were bound to be 
many such crooks and rogues as Ferguson. But there were 
more than enough honest and able men to offset these and the 
names of certain lumbermen became synonymous with in- 
tegrity and capability and other cardinal masculine virtues. 
Such men were the Stephenson brothers of Marinette and 
Menominee. 
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As a mere youth, Isaac Stephenson worked as a lumber- 
jack for fourteen dollars per month and drove oxen for six- 
teen dollars per month along the Escanaba River in Delta 
County, Michigan. He grew up with the industry and as 
it assumed great proportions so did his own affairs. He had 
great ability and could have amassed a much greater for- 
tune than he did—might have been worth one hundred mil- 
lion dollars instead of only twelve million when he died— 
had it not been for his great fear of getting “beat” by “out- 
siders.” He had probably been taught some expensive les- 
sons by dishonest men, and as a result was overly shy of all 
those he could not be sure of. About the only man he really 
trusted in a business transaction was Daniel Wells, Jr., of 
Milwaukee. Men as honest as the Lord, who couldn’t have 
pulled a crooked trick had they tried, would go to him with 
gilt-edge timber propositions—great money-making op- 
portunities, and he would turn them down flat. 

I remember one such affair. Out in the state of Wash- 
ington a company had purchased a large tract of fine timber 
and had built a big, first-class sawmill, but had been forced 
to involve itself heavily with a banking house to do so. 
Things didn’t go as sweetly as the company had hoped and 
expected and its creditors soon began to tighten up. The 
bank had to foreclose and put all the company’s holdings 
on the market in order to save itself. It was an exceptional 
opportunity for anyone who had the money to swing the 
deal. A Wisconsin lumberman, who was known to be as 
straight and honest as Washington is reputed to have been, 
got wind of the opportunity and went to Stephenson to 
try to interest him. But Stephenson wouldn’t hear of it 
and the other fellow couldn’t raise the necessary cash to pull 
the thing off alone. Another lumberman sold his interest in 
a western lumber company and bought the holdings from 
the bank for $250,000. Shortly after he sold the natural 
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harbor, which was included in the holdings, for $500,000 and 
still had the mill and timber enough to run it for twenty- 
five years. 

“It can’t be true,” insisted Stephenson when told about 
it and chided for his failure to take up such a promising 
proposition. “If it were, some of the western lumbermen 
would have taken it over.” 

Isaac Stephenson was elected to the United States Sen- 
ate in 1907 as one of the two members from Wisconsin 
and served with credit to himself and the state for a number 
of years. We often came into contact with each other in a 
business way and in 1912, when I was starting West to in- 
vestigate some lumber propositions there and look over some 
timberland, he gave me the following letter: 


Marinette, Wisconsin, 
September 28, 1912. 
To Whom It May Concern: 

Mr. J. E. Nelligan, for many years a resident of 
this city, is going to Mexico to look into some lumber 
propositions. 

Mr. Nelligan has been engaged in the lumber busi- 
ness in this state for many years and is well known as a 
good and experienced lumberman. I have known him 
personally for years and have a high regard for him. 

I take pleasure in introducing to any one interested 
in the lumber business a man of so much experience as 
Mr. Nelligan. 

Very truly, 
~ Isaac STEPHENSON 


Samuel M. Stephenson, brother of Isaac, was a man 
hard to get acquainted with and was very independent in a 
business way. But he was a gentleman, and we always 
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found him honest and straightforward in our dealings with 
him. He was noted as an employer who was charitable to 
his employees and if they were ever sick or in need of fuel 
or provisions, he was always ready to help them out. Farm- 
ing was a sort of hobby with him and in addition to his many 
business activities, he owned and operated several farms of 
thirty-five hundred acres each, close to Menominee. Dairy- 
ing was his specialty and all the farms were well stocked 
with high grade Holstein stock. He was elected to Con- 
gress and represented his district there for two terms, iden- 
tifying himself as a prominent proponent of the St. Law- 
rence Waterway project. 

Thomas and William Stephenson, two other brothers of 
the family, were located at Marinette and were closely con- 
nected with the family lumber interests. Thomas supervised 
the operations of the two large mills at Marinette for many 
years while William had full charge of the main river and 
of all the sorting of each company’s logs at the booms. 

All of the four brothers were plain, unassuming men and 
very generous. I have known them to pick up penniless 
and poverty stricken children off the street and fit them out 
in new warm clothes from head to foot. Square-shooting, 
honest, and unselfish, they were typical of their time and 
place. It was often said of Isaac Stephenson, as it was said 
of almost every big employer in those times, that he was 
dishonest and uncharitable. I never knew him to be so. 
Our firm did much log driving for him and he always ob- 
served the letter of honesty in his dealings with us. As for 
him being uncharitable—that was nothing but balderdash. 
He always treated his men fairly, and when they had worked 
for him from lusty youth to broken down old age, he did not 
desert them, as did some employers, but made it a point to 
take good care of them to the end of their days. 
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Daniel Wells, Jr., of Milwaukee, was another Wiscon- 
sin lumberman who measured up to a high standard. He 
was acknowledged to be one of the greatest lumbermen in 
the state and was a large stockholder in a number of well 
known and powerful companies. So long as he stayed with 
lumber, he was all right, but he ventured into the market 
once and made a bad attempt to get a corner on lard—with 
disastrous results. It was said that he lost one million dol- 
lars in trying it. Not long after that sad affair, he visited 
Marinette and was shown around the properties there in 
which he was interested by Frederick Carney, Sr., one of his 
partners. Carney showed him all through the mill, trac- 
ing the production of lumber from the sawlogs in the mill 
pond to the graded lumber in the drying yards. The com- 
pany owned a boarding house on the Island for the accom- 
modation of mill workers, and a short distance from the 
boarding house a herd of fine hogs was kept, which fed off 
the boarding house scraps and slops and was occasionally 
depleted to provide pork for the table. 

“Come over and see the hogs,” suggested Carney, who 
knew of Wells’ attempt to corner the lard market, when he 
had shown him everything else of interest. 

“Damn the hogs!” replied Wells. “I never want to look 
a hog in the face again as long as I live!” 

Colonel Balcom, one of the partners of the Holt and 
Balcom Lumber Company, was an enthusiastic agricultur- 
ist. The company owned a large farm on the north branch 
road to the Oconto River and one year they had a wonderful 
field of rye on it. Balcom wanted to enter some of his rye in 
the Cook County Exposition at Chicago, so he sent five dol- 
lars to a Frenchman who worked on the farm and asked him 
to pick a bunch of rye, specifying that all the stalks must be 
five feet or more in length. The Frenchman couldn’t find 
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any rye in the field that long, but that didn’t deter him from 
filling his order. He carefully spliced the stalks and sent 
Colonel Balcom a very fine appearing bunch of rye five feet 
in length. Balcom was much pleased and proudly presented 
the bunch to the judges of the exposition. They were a 
little suspicious over the unusual length of the stalks, so they 
inspected the bunch closely and finally pulled apart the 
spliced stalks, much to the surprise and discomfiture of 
Colonel Balcom. On returning to his farm, Balcom’s first 
inquiry was about “the damn Frenchman who got my five 
dollars and spliced my rye.” 

It was truly amazing the number of men who worked 
their ways to the top of the lumber industry from poverty 
stricken beginnings, making their opportunities and seizing 
them as they went along, continually proving that great 
success depends only upon the will to succeed and a certain 
amount of innate ability. There was J. M. Longyear of 
Marquette, Michigan. He started his career as a penniless 
youth in the woods with a pack on his back, cruising timber 
and iron lands. A few years ago, when he died, he left an 
estate worth close to one hundred million dollars. 

Frederick Weyerhauser was born in Germany and came 
to this country as a lad. One of his first jobs was working 
in a sawmill for the magnificent wage of one dollar per day, 
and from that beginning he worked his way to the peak of 
the industry and became one of the richest lumbermen in the 
entire country. He was noted for his honesty in all his deal- 
ings, and if a man had a promising lumber proposition, he 
could go to Weyerhauser for backing without fear of being 
taken advantage of. He started more than one man in 
business. 

Frederick Carney, Sr., of Marinette, was another self 
made man. As a lad of fourteen he left home with Daniel 
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Wells, Jr., and came to Marinette, where he got his start 
and won to the top of the business. He was a large stock 
holder as well as manager of the H. Witbeck Company and 
was one of the most practical lumbermen in either Wisconsin 
or Michigan, operating in every phase of the business, from 
buying timberland to selling lumber. At a time when 
poverty was rather common among lumberjacks and mill- 
workers and as a result rather callously considered by many 
operators, Mr. Carney was noted for his generosity and 
charity towards the families of his employees and towards 
any other who stood in need of help. Everybody was his 
friend and nothing better than that can be said of a man. 
He died on a train at Menominee—quite suddenly and un- 
expectedly—when returning from a fishing trip. 

The list of keen and capable lumbermen who made 
history in the Wisconsin and Michigan woods during the 
last part of the nineteenth century and the beginning of the 
twentieth is a long one and I can hope to mention but a few 
of them here. 

There is M. J. Quinlan of Soperton, Wisconsin, manager 
and joint owner of the Menominee Bay Shore Lumber 
Company. He was one of the “old school boys” of Mus- 
kegon—grew up with the industry—and is still as shrewd 
in the purchase of a tract of timber, or the sale of a season’s 
cut, as any man in the state. 

There is John Kernan of Green Bay, another excep- 
tional lumberman, who is getting along in years now and 
taking life easy. He worked for S. J. Murphy and Sons of 
Detroit and Green Bay during the greater part of his life 
and any man who worked for Simon J. Murphy, Sr., had to 
know the business. Kernan had all the woods operations 
of the company under his charge. He had a mania for ex- 
actitude and could tell you the cost of anything connected 
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with his work, from an ax handle to a team of draft horses, 
by consulting his always-handy notebook. 

And there is Wallace McPherson, a canny Scot who 
ranks among the keenest lumbermen in the country. Mc- 
Pherson lives in Milwaukee now, where I make my home, 
and is in the wholesale lumber business. Like every good 
Scotchman, he enjoys a good Scotch highball about once a 
year—never oftener—but good Scotch highballs are hard to 
get nowadays. Occasionally he gets sick—probably for the 
lack of one—and I call him up on the ’phone. 

“What kind of a prayer shall I say for you?” I ask him, 
and he shouts back, with great gusto and good humor: 

“Go to hell, you old cross-back!” 

We are the best of friends. 

William Holmes of Menominee, Michigan, who was for 
many years woods superintendent of the Kirby-Carpenter 
Company, was another unusually able lumberman. The 
Kirby-Carpenter firm had two large sawmills which de- 
manded a cut of seventy-five million feet every season and 
such a cut required a veritable army of lumberjacks. Sixty 
miles of standard gauge railroad—main line and branches— 
were constructed by Holmes and his son, and logging opera- 
tions were carried on winter and summer. Conditions in 
Holmes’ camps were so good for the time and the grub was 
so excellent that they became the headquarters for the best 
lumberjacks in the Middle West. I never heard of a man 
having a grievance against the camps run by Holmes. He 
was not only open handed with his men, but he fed and took 
care of every tramp that happened along. One of his camps 
was on the main line of the Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul 
Railroad and tramps, traveling the railroad, were continu- 
ally dropping in asking for handouts. Homes gave his 
foreman and cook orders to always give every tramp a good 
meal before starting him on his way. 
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“It’s taking more grub to feed the tramps than it is to 
feed the camp crew!” complained the cook one day. 

“That makes no difference,” replied Holmes. “Keep 
on feeding them. Provisions are pretty cheap!” 

So the tramps were always safe in counting on a good 
meal at that camp. William Holmes, Jr., who was his 
father’s partner and co-worker for many years, is now lo- 
cated at Crystal Falls and is still in the lumber business. He 
is much like his father—open hearted and open handed—- 
and is very popular. Guy Holmes, another son, is in the 
timber estimating business, and his word on timber is as 
good as a gold bond. If he hadn’t been so scrupulously 
honest, he’d have been a millionaire long ago. 

Another lumberman noted for his integrity was August 
Spies, for whom we drove logs several seasons. Spies had 
a college education and was a merchant before he went into 
the lumber business. He was one of the most honorable men 
in northern Wisconsin and upper Michigan. 

So there you have a few of the honest, intelligent, and 
able men who made logging history in Wisconsin and Michi- 
gan, men typical of the vast majority of mill owners, and 
loggers. They played great réles in the drama by which 
the lake state pineries were leveled to earth, but they looked 
upon themselves as only ordinary business men and their 
work as ordinary business; they were all unaware of the 
epic scope of that which they did. It has taken another 
generation, which has reaped the good and the ill they 
sowed, to realize that. They have passed and are passing, 
but they will always be remembered as splendid pioneers, as 
men who unmercifully bent and broke the wilderness to their 
wishes. 

[ Conclusion | 






















EDITORIAL COMMENT 
AMERICAN SOCIAL HISTORY 


HE American Historical Association, at its meeting at 

Durham and Chapel Hill, North Carolina, December 
30-January 1, devoted one entire session to an earnest dis- 
cussion under the caption indicated above. The starting 
point was a brilliant and stimulating paper by Professor 
Dixon Ryan Fox, of Columbia University, on the subject: 
“A Synthetic Principle in American Social History.” 

The speaker covered a wide range of suggestions to aid 
in defining social history, explained why it has been thought 
desirable during recent years to depart from the type of 
writing which in the main narrates political and military 
events, and paid his respects to principles of interpretation 
heretofore relied upon by those who have ventured into the 
unfamiliar field of social history. Particularly incisive and 
as he later thought a little unfair, was his treatment of the 
so-called economic interpretation represented in perhaps its 
sanest application in Charles and Mary Beard’s Rise of 
American Civilization. After describing it he said: “If with 
all this many will disagree, upon them rests the burden of 
finding another or a few other principles.” 

Accepting his own suggestion, Professor Fox whose ad- 
dress appears in the January number of the American His- 
torical Review, attempts to point out a principle which he be- 
lieves will help materially toward unifying and clarifying 
the complex movement which, in its totality, we may regard 
as the social aspect of American history. “There is,” he says, 
“a general sense of growth in culture, or at least in civiliza- 
tion. The physical community grows simply larger and can 
be gauged as by successive rings; but civilization itself grows 
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in the mode of evolution, constantly dividing and subdividing 
functions toward greater and greater compleaity.” His il- 
lustrations were taken from authentic historical documents. 
Peter Pelham of Boston in 1738 served the community as 
dancing master, teacher of writing and reading, of painting 
upon glass, of embroidery, of psalmody. In other words, he 
was an early “expert’’ whose successors would represent half 
a dozen specialties. The growth in specialization was traced 
in the personal career of Asher Benjamin who was “house- 
wright” in 1797, “architect and carpenter” in 1805, and 
“architect” in 1830. When the professions become fully 
developed in any community, and also the commoner trades, 
together with institutions for training along all of these lines, 
then, in Professor Fox’s opinion, that community has at- 
tained a certain maturity. Hence, a study of the stage of de- 
velopment along these lines at any given time and place will 
afford a gauge for determining the given community’s char- 
acter; in a word, for interpreting its history up to that point. 

The idea is a helpful one as far as it goes, but Professor 
Fox would be the last to claim for it exclusive validity among 
the interpretive principles deemed valid in history writing 
and teaching. One may question, indeed, whether it is worth 
while to attempt “social history” so-called as distinct from 
other aspects of the historical process. 'To do so in a thor- 
oughgoing manner would be analogous to concentrating on 
the nervous system in the study of physiology, an activity 
properly left to the specialist in anatomy whose results are 
then summarized in the more general functional treatment of 
the human body. If we call one type of historical survey 
political history, another economic history, a third religious 
history, and a fourth social history, these names are merely 
convenient symbols for indicating where the emphasis is 
being placed in a view of the subject of history which, after 
all, involves each of the above aspects and others. 
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Going back to Mr. Fox’s synthetic principle, which is 
an application of Herbert Spencer’s theory of evolution, we 
can see how it requires the support of other principles in 
order to yield a limited validity. If the five or six arts prac- 
tised by Peter Pelham in 1738 were all implicit in the social 
consciousness of Puritan Boston, known and honored as fea- 
tures of the English inheritance, then it follows that their 
non-development was due either to conditions which made 
them temporarily unnecessary, or more probably, to condi- 
tions which at the moment made it difficult to pay for them. 
Granted a little more leisure for the practice of refinements 
like painting, dancing, embroidery, singing, fancy penman- 
ship, and elocution there is no reason to doubt that the Bos- 
tonians, who were fully aware of the way these things repre- 
sented the English cultural traditions, would have them if 
means should then be at hand to pay for them. 

This suggests an economic basis of cultural evolution 
which it is impossible for the historian to ignore since illustra- 
tions are at hand everywhere along the course of American 
history. For instance, Boston in 1775 was a place with much 
surplus wealth as revealed by her ships, her stores, her 
churches, and particularly by the elegance and compara- 
tively luxurious appointment of her better dwelling houses. 
And at that time the Peter Pelham of thirty-seven years 
earlier had become as many different persons as the arts he 
professed in the more primitive age. 

The region above tidewater in Virginia and the Carolinas 
began to be occupied by restless spirits and by landless per- 
sons from the lower valleys about a hundred years prior to 
the Revolution. These communities were insulated com- 
mercially, the falls in the rivers effectually preventing inter- 
change with the more compact, better organized settlements 
below, or with Europe the general market sought by the tide- 
water planters. The improvements, such as roads and canals 
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which were adapted to overcome this isolation were unduly 
delayed. The industrial revolution, coming early in the nine- 
teenth century to the coastal plain, could not reach this up- 
land folk which therefore continued to live its life on the 
primitive backwoods basis; and when the way was finally 
opened for the introduction of manufactures, their rough 
mountain lands yielded no surplus for purchasing them and 
life remained primitive until our own era of mining and 
lumbering development. Which is the more revealing his- 
torically, to point out the obvious retardation in social evo- 
lution, or to explain it—which latter one must do mainly on 
economic grounds? 

Economics, however, constitutes, only one group of facts 
influencing history: there are many other groups, circum- 
stances determining their relative importance in given cases. 
Professor Giddings, for example, who was not only one of 
America’s foremost sociologists but also a professor of the 
History of Civilization (which must mean social history if 
it means anything) expressed tentatively the theory that 
history is the product of the spirit of adventure in men. Just 
what that is, at bottom, may be hard to say. Is it intellect, 
will, or a kind of primal impulse to range which man pos- 
sesses in common with the higher animals? That it is a fact 
cannot be doubted, nor that it has often proved significant 
in historical development. On the last day of April, 1843. 
two groups of adventurers cherishing distinct objectives 
were lined up at our western frontier. The camp-fires of the 
one extended along part of the eastern boundary of the Sauk 
purchase in Iowa, hundreds of land-seekers being ready, at 
the sound of the midnight bugle, to rush for the rich bot- 
tom lands along the Des Moines River. Many of them se- 
cured favorable locations within reach of the means of trans- 
portation, so that from the outset they prospered reasonably 
as farmers and stock raisers. The other group, assembling 
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at a more westerly point, in Missouri, were bent on crossing 
two thousand miles of prairie and mountains in order to 
reach the favored land of Oregon. In the great valley of 
the Willamette, these men argued, they would find the rich- 
est open lands in touch with a navigable river, while the near- 
by ocean would afford a world market for wheat, lumber, 
and fish, making their situation analogous to that of the 
favored tidewater people fronting the Atlantic. 

While hopes of economic advantage motivated both 
groups, none will question that in the Oregon contingent the 
spirit of adventure was strongest; it carried them wholly out 
of bounds to a land all but infinitely distant, whose resources 
were as yet untested, markets dubious, sovereignty disputed, 
laws and government non-existent. ‘They took great risks 
in the hope of gaining corresponding rewards. After five 
years of arduous pioneering, under the most primitive con- 
ditions, they were becoming disillusioned, realizing when too 
late that their market for agricultural products was strictly 
limited and that every newly arriving emigrant train jeop- 
ardized their future. But just at the critical time came the 
discovery of gold in California which, rousing the spirit of 
adventure of the whole nation and of the world, precipitated 
upon the coast of the Pacific in a single year a hundred 
thousand consumers of such products as Willamette settlers 
could supply. Thus was the Oregon adventure, which 
threatened to end in the destruction of its participants, saved 
through a greater adventure bringing markets and the ma- 
chinery of ocean and overmountain trade, ultimately also the 
commercial consolidation of the country. 

From other dangers the Oregon settlers defended them- 
selves. On the day following the land rush into the Sauk 
Purchase, May 2, 1843, a small and motley company of the 
“pioneers of the pioneers” in Oregon held a significant pub- 
lic meeting at a place on the lower Willamette called Cham- 
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poeg. It resulted in a preliminary organization of gov- 
ernment, to which in the succeeding two years the emigrants 
of 1843, assembling at that moment near Independence, Mis- 
souri, gave the finishing touches. This “Provisional Gov- 
ernment” lasted six years. Under it lands were entered in 
an orderly manner, disputes were settled, crime punished, 
and finally a bloody Indian war was prosecuted to a success- 
ful issue, making the settlers’ homes safe. Meantime, the 
question of sovereignty being disposed of by treaty with 
Great Britain, the United States government extended its 
jurisdiction and laws over Oregon, setting up a territorial 
government at the very moment when gold began to flow in 
from California, prophesying every kind of development. 
Here, therefore, was a historical movement initiated by the 
spirit of adventure which was demonstrably the resultant 
of many forces, all fundamentally social, though usually 
catalogued in part as political, in part as economic, in part 
as intellectual and moral. History is a complex, and any 
attempt at its over-simplification is apt to be a distortion. 
For all that, the historian cannot have too complete an 
equipment of ideas to employ in legitimate efforts toward 
interpretation. The so-called “principle” discussed by Pro- 
fessor Fox can be used to good purpose. So can the widely 
ramifying economic facts influencing society, the political 
forms, customs, institutions, and leaders. It should go with- 
out saying that human thoughts, prejudices, and momentary 
impulses are profoundly influential in history which, in one 
sense, is merely psychology in its wider social manifestations. 
Emerson fancied that, were he to meet Shakespeare he 
would not feel “any steep inferiority,” and some of those who 
have tried to acquaint us with the Yankee psychology of his 
day would infer that were the two great figures to en- 
counter one another in the Elysian Fields the Sage of Con- 
cord might not hesitate in some respects to “high tone” the 
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Bard of Avon. One consideration would give him pause. 
Emerson recognized that Shakespeare “possessed a great 
skill of using, of classifying his facts” an acknowledged 
superiority comparable to that of the artist over the novice. 

Emerson’s patronizing of Shakespeare is of course fanci- 
ful; but that the generations of American Yankees “high- 
toned” fellow citizens of foreign birth and extraction, espe- 
cially if they spoke some other than Shakespeare’s language, 
has been the almost universal feeling of the immigrant class. 
The truth, of course, may be that the immigrants, conscious 
of their own awkwardness in the use of English as compared 
with natives, whose powers of self-expression were relatively 
on the artistic plane, generally adopted the theory of Yankee 
snobbishness as a defense reaction. The effect in either case 
was to confront our native population with multiplying 
millions conscious of a social barrier between them and born 
Americans, due to inequalities in the power to use the cur- 
rent means of self-expression. 

It would be strange if so universal a social phenomenon 
had produced no general historical effects, and yet one looks 
in vain for the recognition by historians of that interpretive 
principle or fact, as I prefer to call it. If immigrants, and 
the children of immigrants, resented ever so mildly the su- 
periority in what they sulkily called “the gift of gab” on the 
part of Yankees (and Southerners equally, so far as men 
of that class were in contact with the foreign-born) could 
they not respond effectively by attempting to outdo them in 
fields where competition was open? In fact, foreign trained 
artisans easily surpassed natives as a class; in farming they 
were usually more successful; and they brought to this coun- 
try traditions of art, music, and dramatics which transcended 
anything the natives had experienced. Material gains en- 
abled them to acquire the conveniences and luxuries prized 
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by those they looked up to socially and they deliberately imi- 
tated the Yankees in home building, in types of furniture 
and other equipment, in the generous employment of modern 
inventions, and in a hundred social relations as well. The 
rarity in this country of houses built in the styles character- 
istic of German or Norwegian architecture, no doubt is due 
partly to the prevalence of a different building material. 
Significantly, however, it is not difficult to find examples of 
English construction which suggests that, unlike the non- 
English speaking foreigners, Britons generally vaunted the 
superiority of everything English and often refused to con- 
form to American customs. 

Notwithstanding that, as I have indicated elsewhere,* 
immigration has been a means of “social amelioration,” the 
psychological attitude herein referred to has contributed to 
that uniformity, that “flatness” of American life about which 
in recent years the critics have been so voluble and so clam- 
ant. This, too, will pass with the completion of the blend- 
ing process destined to make a harmonious and colorful fab- 
ric, the American warp crossed by the varied social strands 
introduced from abroad. But the historian, and especially 
the social historian, ought to be keenly aware not only of the 
general effects already produced upon American life, but 
also of the conditions that favor or retard the blending pro- 
cess: what has come to be called Americanization. 


JOSEPH SCHAFER 


* Studies and Records of the Norwegian-American Historical Association, 
iv, 54-62. 
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THE SOCIETY AND THE STATE 


LovuisE PHELPs KELLOGG 


I. THE SOCIETY 


i powen the quarter ending January 10, 1930, there were sixty addi- 
tions to the membership of the State Historical Society. Six per- 
sons enrolled as life members: C. C. Collins, Madison; Frank J. Frey, 
Milwaukee; Mrs. E. B. Ingram, Eau Claire; Nelson J. Ludington, Chi- 
cago, Ill.; E. R. Maurer, Madison; Robert L. Rote, Monroe. 

Fifty-three persons became annual members: Rev. Alfred S. Badger, 
Waukesha; W. H. Barber, Joseph B. Barlow, Ripon; Fred L. Berner, 
Antigo; Rev. F. S. Betten, Milwaukee; Ray Brussat, Appleton; Guy M. 
Burnham, Ashland; C. J. Chapman, Harry H. Clark, Madison; James 
Dolan, Platteville; Herman M. Egstad, Madison; Arthur Ehrlich, Ra- 
cine; S. R. Ellis, Ripon; H. Rowland English, Madison; Dr. Silas Evans, 
Ripon; Dr. Otho P. Fairfield, Appleton; Fred C. Gartner, Philadelphia, 
Pa.; Stephen W. Gilman, Wilbur H. Glover, Madison; W. H. Grunert, 
Green Bay; M. W. Heck, Racine; Paul M. Herzog, M. Jean Hoard, 
Madison; Mary V. Hobart, Watertown, S. Dak.; Mrs. E. C. Hoebel, 
Madison; Mrs. Arthur T. Holbrook, Milwaukee; Henry A. Huber, 
Stoughton; E. B. Kilbourn, Beloit; William M. Lamers, Milwaukee; 
Helen M. Laws, Mazomanie; Darwin A. Leavitt, Beloit; O. C. Lemke, 
Wausau; Leo B. Levenick, Manitowoc; Frank P. McAdams, Watertown; 
William E. McPheeters, Appleton; Francis Magyar, Milwaukee; Hamil- 
ton W. Main, H. W. Mossman, Madison; Oscar D. Naber, Mayville; 
Lawrence A. Olwell, Charles Paeschke Jr., Dr. Aleida J. Pieters, Mil- 
waukee; J. J. Schlicher, Madison; George W. Schmidt, Platteville; Mrs. 
C. M. Service, Springfield, Ill.; Rodney A. Slagg, Chester H. Sloat, 
Madison; Dr. G. M. Steele, Oshkosh; Harold Stein, John Steiner, Madi- 
son; Erich C. Stern, Milwaukee; Burt Williams, Madison. 

There was one permanent membership: The Franciscan Fathers, 
Bayfield. 

Four persons changed from the annual to the life membership class: 
C. E. Broughton, Sheboygan; Mrs. Agnes S. Jorgensen, Green Bay; 
Carl Landsee, Milwaukee; Mrs. H. G. B. Nixon, Hartland. 

The life members who have recently died were F. L. Clemons, Janes- 
ville; Emory L. Grant, Kenosha; Myron E. Keats, Oconomowoc; George 
Lines, Milwaukee; Mrs. Mary L. Monteith, Madison; Dr. L. E. You- 
mans, Waukesha. Judge Franz Eschweiler of the Supreme Court, who 
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died November 13 last, was an annual member, and Michael B. Olbrich, 
resident regent of the State University, who died October 10, was a life 
member of the Society. 


ACQUISITIONS 


In response to Superintendent Schafer’s appeal to European libraries 
for “America letters’’ have come from Librarian John Ballinger of the 
National Library of Wales photostatic copies and (where necessary) 
translations of eight letters, written by members of the Owen and Wil- 
liams families in Wisconsin and Minnesota. The earliest letter is dated 
Baraboo near Fort Winnebago, May 27, 1847. There is one letter 
written during the Civil War from Milliken’s Bend, Louisiana, one each 
from Racine and Portage; others from St. Paul and Minneapolis. 


Mrs. M. R. (Lois Kimball) Rosenberry has given the Society a num- 
ber of papers from the estate of her father, Aaron Kimball of Iowa and 


Minnesota. These papers are chiefly concerned with land matters in the 
Northwest. 


W. D. O'Neil of Lodi recently presented to the Society a few Civil 
War papers of Captain Daniel E. O'Neil, who enlisted in the Eighth 
Wisconsin Infantry. In 1864 he became captain of the Seventieth U. S. 
Colored Regiment and died late in 1865 while in command in Mississippi. 
Among these papers are a number of letters of which one describing 
the battle of Corinth is exceptionally vivid. 


Mrs. Willett S. Main of Madison sent the Society in January a letter 
she had written in the spring of 1865 to her brother, then a missionary in 
Turkey. The letter describes in vivid terms the contrast between the 


joy of the community at Lee’s surrender and the gloom a week later at 
Lincoln’s assassination. 


Among the Wendell A. Anderson papers, whose acquisition was men- 
tioned in the Jast number, were found a considerable number of campaign 
broadsides, some in the German language, which were used during politi- 
cal canvasses in the state. These are a substantial addition to the So- 
ciety’s collection of broadsides and cartoons, covering about a century 
of the state’s political history. 


Miss Ida Cravath of Whitewater has lent the Society for reproduc- 
tion the early diaries of Miles and Prosper Cravath, who in the forties 
cattie to Walworth County from New York state. These diaries contain 
excellent source material for pioneer life in Wisconsin. 


An oil portrait of the late Chief Justice John B. Winslow has been 
painted by his daughter Emily and presented to our Society for the 
Museum collection. 
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The personal and political papers of Senator Paul O. Husting, which 
were given the Society after his death in 1917 were opened to the public 
on January 1. These papers consist of general correspondence, letter 
books, material on waterpower, forestry, and drainage service, together 
with the correspondence during his senatorial career. 











PUBLICATIONS 






The Pioneer and Political Reminiscences of Nils P. Haugen, which 
have appeared serially in this magazine, are now published in a single 
volume. Only a small edition has been printed to supply orders for this 
contribution to our state history. 
















The Life of a Lumberman by John E. Nelligan, which is completed 
in this number of the magazine, has been privately published in book 
form by the author. 















The biography written by Superintendent Schafer, entitled Carl 
Schurz: Militant Liberai, which will be a companion volume for the 
Intimate Letters of Carl Schurz, is now in press and it is expected that 
it will be distributed to the Society’s members in April. 










Il. THE STATE 






The beginnings of American life in Wisconsin were connected with 
the three United States posts at Green Bay, Prairie du Chien, and Port- 
age. Of these three forts—Howard, Crawford, and Winnebago, only 
the hospital buildings of the first two remain, and the Agency House at 
the last. The ruins at Fort Crawford are being preserved and restored 
by the state chapter of the Daughters of the American Revolution. The 
hospital building of Fort Howard was offered for sale last year. By 
the efforts of state and local historians Green Bay saw its opportunity 
and in December the city council, with intelligent foresight, appropriated 
a sufficient fund to purchase the building and preserve it as a historical 
relic. A group of historically-minded citizens, headed by Colonel Mar- 
shall Cousins, president of our Society, has taken out articles of incorpor- 
ation for a non-profit sharing corporation to purchase the Old Agency 
House at Fort Winnebago. Shares of stock at ten dollars are being of- 
fered the public. Wau-Bun will also be republished at cost and the 
profits from its sale will be used for the same purpose. It is expected 
this new edition of Wau-Bun will be ready by May. 

























The first observance of Columbus Day, since its authorization by the 
last legislature, April 30, 1929, was held in Milwaukee on Sunday, Oc- 
tober 13, nearest holiday to October 12. Italians throughout the state 
flocked to the metropolis where thirty-five hundred marched in a parade. 
At the Auditorium Angelo Cerminara, consular agent, presided and Presi- 
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dent Glenn Frank made a significant address. The feature of the eve- 
ning’s banquet was the presentation to Professor Grant Showerman, au- 
thor of Eternal Rome (2 vols. Yale Press) of the decoration “Caveliere 
della Corona d'Italie.” 


Room number 40 in the old Kirby House, Milwaukee, in which 
Lincoln slept on his historic visit to that city in 1859 was purchased by 
William Horlick Jr., of Racine, before the old hotel was razed. The 
purchaser obtained lumber, wallpaper, and furnishings and has pre- 
sented them to Dr. W. E. Barton to be rehabilitated for his Lincoln mu- 
seum at Foxboro, Massachusetts, 


The Menominee Indians are making a strong effort to rescue the re- 
sources of their reservation from those who would exploit them for pri- 
vate interests. One project they present is an offer to make 250,000 
acres of the reservation a national park in order to preserve its scenic 
beauties from desecration. ‘We want,” says Chief Reginald Oshkosh, “‘to 
share this last strip of virgin forest east of the Rockies with Wisconsin 
people to show Menominee unselfishness and loyalty for all the fine 
things that our white friends have done for us.” 


The Wisconsin Archeologist for October, 1929 contains a monograph 
by Charles E. and Theodore T. Brown on the “Indian Villages and Camp 
Sites of the Lower Rock River in Wisconsin” that is from Lake Koshko- 
nong to Beloit. In this region of thirty-one miles of the main stream, 
with its numerous tributaries the archeologists located eighty-two vil- 
lage and camp sites and mound groups. The results show that some of 
the sites are Algonquian, some Siouan. This region would appear from 
its known history to have been a borderland between Kickapoo, Sauk 
and Fox, and Potawatomi (Algonquian) and Winnebago (Siouan). The 
explorations tell the same tale, and show that the region had close con- 
nection with the Cahokia culture of Illinois and the Hopewell culture of 
Ohio, which indicates a considerable prehistoric occupation of the lower 
Rock in Wisconsin. Accompanying this study are a map and a his- 
torical sketch of the region with lists of traders, and the literature of the 
section from the French occupation to the Black Hawk War. The mon- 
ograph thus becomes useful for local history as well as for archeology. 


Locat Historica, Societies 


Beloit Historical Society has recently been the recipient of an auto- 
graphecollection of 243 letters presented by Dean George L. Collie of 
Beloit College. These letters contain autographs of all of Wisconsin’s 
territorial governors, of many of the state governors, delegates to the 
constitutional convention, senators and congressmen from Wisconsin, 


prominent pioneer settlers. The society has also secured several pioneer 
diaries. 
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Brown County Historical Society has recently published two num- 
bers of its Bulletin. That for the summer months contains a letter from 
Mrs. John Quincy Adams to her sister, Mrs. G. M. Boyd of Green Bay; 
it is accompanied by a reproduction of a miniature of Mrs. Adams. A 
second letter in the same issue describes Wisconsin in 1854 as seen by 
John M. Smith, later a resident of Green Bay. The second issue of the 
Bulletin contains Louise Phelps Kellogg’s “Americanization of a French 
Settlement,” delivered at the meeting of October 21, together with an 
article by Deborah B. Martin on “Queen Marinette,’ and one on “Nota- 
bles in the Early History of Marinette,’ by W. E. Morton. 


The Burlington Historical Society held its annual meeting January 
6, at the Society’s rooms in one of the school buildings. All officers were 
reélected except the treasurer, whose resignation was accepted and her 
place filled by the choice of Miss Kate Wagner. A new officer was ap- 
pointed, Mrs. Louise Zweibel, custodian of records. Plans for a celebra- 
tion of the city’s centennial in 1935 are under way. The feature of the 
evening was a talk on old Burlington by Miss Wilson, taken chiefly from 
the files of newspapers from July, 1859 to February, 1881. 


The Fond du Lac County Historical Society held its annual meeting 
at the county seat on Friday, January 10, the principal speaker being 
Superintendent Schafer. Senator William A. Titus gave a short but 


spirited address, and there were vocal selections, readings, and a splen- 
did picnic luncheon. 


La Crosse County Historical Society held its autumn meeting October 
23 in the Congregational Church at West Salem at which time an exhibit 
of old time clothing, furniture, and utensils was arranged. The program 
consisted of readings from the books of noted La Crosse County auth- 


ors, especially those of Hamlin Garland, who has written so delightfully 
of West Salem and vicinity. 


Lake Geneva Historical Society held its annual meeting late in Sep- 
tember, when the former officers were all reélected. Over one hundred 
members have been added to the society during the year. 
of its booklet is planned for 1930. 


A new edition 


Waukesha County Historical Society held its autumn meeting at Wat- 
erville, when several papers were presented on the history of that settle- 
ment and the audience was delighted with music from a Welsh quartette. 
The society, which is very active in guarding historical and archeological 


treasures, has prevailed upon Carroll College to preserve and care for 
the Indian mounds upon its campus. 


The Historical Farm Festival held at Appleton the second week in 
November was designed to show the people of that region the develop- 
ment during the eighty years since the town was founded. The interest 
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aroused by the exhibits awakened the hope that an Outagamie County 
Historical Society, auxiliary to the State Society, will soon come into 
existence. 


Milwaukee County Old Settlers celebrated last October at their club 
rooms the ninetieth birthday of their librarian and custodian, George 
Richardson. With one exception he is the oldest member of the club. 


Locat Historicat Museums 


The Neville Public Museum at Green Bay announced in December 
the receipt of a bequest from the estate of the late Mrs. George Grant 
Mason, who with her husband was the donor of the museum building. 

January first Theodore T. Brown, late of Madison, assumed his duties 
as curator of the Neville Museum. Mr. Brown is the son of Charles E. 
Brown of the State Historical Museum and has been for some time aiding 
his father in archeological research and museum management. 


At La Crosse the museum in the State Teachers’ College received a 
number of gifts during the year, among them early issues of popular mag- 
azines, music, and song books of half + century ago. 


Lake Geneva Historical Society has the beginnings of a museum at 
Williams Bay. Recently an Indian canoe, dating from prehistoric times 
was found near the shores of the lake and has become an important fea- 
ture of the collection. 


Prairie du Sac has a unique collection of old time specimens both of 
national and local history, which is housed in two buildings in the rear 
of the home of E. D. Ochsner. Many of Mr. Ochsner’s specimens came 


to him from the Ringling circus when it had winter quarters near by at 
Baraboo. 


The city of Superior was lately presented with an ancient coach or 
hack, brought by the Boy Scouts from Solon Springs. The old vehicle 
came originally from St. Paul and is said to have been the first stage- 
coach at the head of the lakes. The occasion of its presentation was the 
forty-third annual meeting of the Superior Old Settlers’ Association. 


Histroricat Marxers 


The Milwaukee chapter of the D. A. R. unveiled October 20 a marker 
at Forest Home cemetery for Mrs. Evelyn Lewis Wheeler, a “real daugh- 
ter” of the Revolution, mother of Colonel Cornelius Wheeler of the 
National Soldiers’ Home. Mrs. Wheeler was from Poynette. On the 
same occasion the grave of Eunice Lord Merrill was similarly marked. 


The Wisconsin Archeological Society placed on October 29 a tablet at 
the Wisconsin Avenue entrance of the Schroeder Hotel Milwaukee which 
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reads: “This tablet marks the spot of an ancient Potawatomi Indian 
village ruled over by Chief Kenozhaykum or Little Pickerel, during the . 
years 1833 to 1838.” Betty Preussing unveiled the tablet and John G. 
Gregory gave the historical address. 


A bust of Dr. Ernest Copeland, who died last September, was pre- 
sented to the Milwaukee Academy of Medicine, November 12, by its 
sculptor Dr. Henry B. Hitz. The academy voted to have the bust cast in 
bronze. 


A bronze tablet honoring the memory of a deceased school principal 
was unveiled November 27 last at Milwaukee. It reads: “In memory of 
Anthony C. Katze-Miller 1888-1928, first principal of Keefe Ave. 
School.” 


At Wausau, the ninetieth birthday of the settlement was commemo- 
rated by the unveiling November 15 last under the auspices of the 
D. A. R. of a bronze tablet mounted on a Marathon County granite 
boulder, reading: “On this site known as Big Bull Falls, Wisconsin 
pineries, George Stevens, pioneer lumberman, founded the first white 
settlement at Wausau in 1839.” The State D. A. R. was represented by 
Mrs. James Trottman, regent; for our landmarks committee Colonel 
Howard Greene attended and gave an address. 


Cuurcnu ANNIVERSARIES 


Four miles northwest of Albany, Green County, stands a stone church, 
built in 1864 for the Norwegian Lutheran settlement begun in 1848. The 
first pastor was Rev. C. L. Clausen, who in pleasant weather held services 
under an oak tree. A log house built in 1850 served the parish until the 
present church was built sixty-five years ago. 


The Luther Valley country church, a few miles southeast of Orford- 
ville in Rock County was founded in 1844 and celebrated its eighty-fifth 
anniversary last year. Like several other Norwegian Lutheran churches 
of the region it was founded by C. L. Clausen, who edited near there the 
first religious Norwegian paper in America. See our Society Proceedings, 
1916, 197-200. 


The seventieth anniversary of Our Savior’s Lutheran Church, Mil- 
waukee, occurred October 6 when a new pipe organ was dedicated. 
Services were held in both Norwegian and English. 


Oconto Methodism celebrated in November its diamond jubilee. The 
first Methodist pastor was appointed to this charge in 1854 and Oconto 
became the mother church for surrounding settlements. 


At Oshkosh three church anniversaries occurred late in 1929. Oc- 
tober 16-20 the seventy-fifth anniversary of the First Evangelical Church 
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took place with Bishop L. H. Seager, and President Evans of Ripon, as 
speakers. Plymouth Congregational Church was at home to friends and 
guests on November 3, the occasion of its eightieth birthday celebration. 
The church was begun in 1849, by a Welsh group of emigrants. The 
diamond jubilee of the First Baptist Church was celebrated December 
4-8 when many visitors were present from neighboring churches. 


Platteville, one of the older communities of the state, joined in cele- 
brating October 13 the ninetieth anniversary of its Congregational 
Church, which was organized October 13, 1839. 


The First Evangelical Lutheran Church of Ripon commemorated its 
sixty-fifth anniversary November 3 last. Services were held in both 
English and German. A sketch of the church’s history appeared in the 
Fond du Lac Reporter for November first. 


Salem Methodist Church, in Racine County, held a golden jubilee and 
home-coming the week ending November 24. The church was dedicated 
Thanksgiving day 1879. The historical address given by Mrs. Olive 
Mutter was printed in the Racine Call for November 27. 


St. Paul’s Episcopal Church at Suamico on October 18 recalled the 
building of its edifice fifty years previously. The present vicar, Rev. 


L. D. Hopkins at the same time celebrated the twenty-third year of his 
rectorship. 


Waterloo, Jefferson County, held a diamond jubilee celebration for 
the Methodist Church December 15-16, when all former pastors were in- 
vited and a number were in attendance. 


At Waubeka, Ozaukee County, the St. Paul Evangelical Church cel- 
ebrated October 27 its fiftieth anniversary with services in both English 
and German. 


Loca Irems 


The Augusta (Eau Claire County) Union November 21 published a 


sketch of the history of the old Dells mill, sixty-five years old and still 
in service. 


The Brodhead Register on November 14 printed by request the 
pioneer recollections of Mrs. S. J. Smith née Catherine Clemans, born 


in 1840 on Sugar River, Green County, first published in its columns in 
1913. 


At Burlington a public-spirited citizen has given for a park a plat 
of ground in the bend of Fox River on which stands the Benson home, 
typical of pioneer residences in that vicinity. It is built partly of cobble- 
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stones, partly of logs. The donor is having the old house refitted with 
suitable furnishings of the early day. 


“The Story of Cable and Lake Namakagon Region” appeared in the 
Ashland Press for October 3 last. The article contains much local his- 
tory for that locality. 


The Eau Claire Telegram on December 10 published a letter from 
Sam Stafford, now of Los Angeles, giving his recollections of experiences 
with the Eau Claire Company in the Spanish-American War. 


The La Crosse Tribune has been printing a series of articles by Ellis 
B. Usher on the life of Colonel T. B. Stoddard, who drew the original 
charter for the Milwaukee and La Crosse Railway, and who was a prom- 
inent citizen of La Crosse until his death there in 1874. 


A Mauston veteran of the Civil War, W. H. Watts, left a journal, 


which was described and a portion of it printed in the Madison Journal 
for October sixth. 


The National Exchange Bank of Milwaukee was on January 8 sev- 
enty-five years old. The building which housed it in 1855 still stands and 
was pictured in the Sentinel for that day. It was first known as the Bank 
of Milwaukee and has had but five presidents, the fourth of whom, Grant 
Fitch now chairman of the board, has been with the bank since 1881. 


The Milwaukee Sentinel on October 13 published an interview with 
Maynard M. Vedder, who aided George Pullman to build his first sleep- 
ing car at the works of the Northwestern Railway at Fond du Lac. 


The same newspaper on December 22 carried a biographical sketch 


of Judge Charles Dunn, first chief justice of Wisconsin Territory, who is 
buried at Platteville. 


A historical account of the City Bank of Portage prepared by Zona 
Gale, was published November 8 in the Madison Journal. 


The Portage Register-Democrat for December 28 printed an article 
on John Muir, proposing that his early home near Pardeeville should be 
saved and become a shrine to the memory of the great naturalist. 


The River Falls Teachers’ College held on November 21-22 an ex- 
hibit of pioneer relics, including furniture, weapons, kitchen and farming 


utensils, and clothing. The latter was displayed on living models and 
created much interest. 


At Rutland, in Dane County, the old Danish Evangelical Lutheran 
Church was recently sold to be made into a barn by a neighboring farmer. 
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In the decade of 1870-80 many Danes settled in this township for whom 
in 1877 this church was organized. Its story was told by Conrad Hansen 
in the Madison Times for November 10, 1929. 


At Wausau in 1864 there was an Indian scare caused by the report 
that the Chippewa were on the warpath. A. M. Millard told some inci- 
dents of that event and of early days on the upper Wisconsin to a Mil- 
waukee Sentinel reporter who October 13 published the article with these 
reminiscences. 


IIt. OF GENERAL INTEREST 


The Milwaukee Leader has published, in book form, Congressional 
speeches and editorials of its late distinguished editor, under the title: 
Voice and Pen of Victor Berger. Perhaps the most dramatic of the ar- 
ticles contained in the 750 pages, is the one with which the book opens, 
namely Berger’s speech in the Espionage Trial, delivered in Judge 
Landis’ court in February, 1919. The collection is valuable as represent- 
ing the ideals of an able and fearless socialist congressman speaking for 
a large constituency whose views were only rarely heard in the nation’s 
legislative halls. 


The Norwegian-American Historical Association continues its publi- 
cations with Studies and Records, vol. iv, issued at Northfield, Minnesota, 
in 1929. The volume consists of eight contributions, two of which are of 
especial interest to Wisconsin readers. These articles interpret source 
material and relate to the subject of immigration psychology. That by 
Professor George M. Stephenson of the University of Minnesota entitled 
“The Mind of the Scandinavian Immigrant” shows the motives of the 
Europeans who left their native land for the New World, and the reasons 
alleged in “America letters” why more of their compatriots should follow 
in their footsteps. It is significant that many of the proposals deal with 
spiritual rather than economic incentives. The work was harder than in 
the old world, but here “one man is as good as another and every one lives 
in unrestricted enjoyment of personal liberty” urged one of the Swedish- 
American pioneers. 


Dr. Joseph Schafer of our Society in “Immigration and Social 
Amelioration” points out the contributions to the newer communities 
made by the foreigners of many races. He instances the skill in handi- 
crafts and trades transported from Europe to western America, the love 
of art and beauty, the excellence in music, the charm of folk lore trans- 
planted from the old homes to the new even by the “common” or peasant 
entrants. He refers in closing to the larger influence of trained pro- 
fessional men and their contributions to the “whole current of American 
thought and training.” 
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America in the Forties, a collection of the letters of Ole Munch 
Raeder, translated and edited by Gunnar J. Malmin, was published by the 
University of Minnesota Press for the Norwegian-American Historical 
Association as T'ravel and Description Series, vol. iii. The book contains 
244 pages, with index, and carries a portrait of Raeder. It is peculiarly 
valuable for the light it throws on social and political conditions in Wis- 
consin in the year 1847 during the struggle over the first constitution 
which was voted down by the people. So much of the matter pertains to 
this state that it might properly bear the title Wisconsin in the Forties. 


The Illinois Catholic Historical Review has expanded its field of in- 
terest and becomes in its issue for October, 1929, Mid-America: An His- 
torical Review. The issue in question prints a number of unpublished 
letters of Bishop Loras, first holder of the see of Dubuque, edited by 
M. M. Hoffman of Columbia College. There are also articles on “Gen- 
eral James Wilkinson and his Religious Affiliations” and on “Irish Im- 
migration to Minnesota, 1865-1890.” 


A movement to establish a national park among the Apostle Islands, 
lying in Lake Superior beyond Chequamegon Bay, was initiated in De- 
cember at Bayfield and Washburn by a largely attended and enthusiastic 
meeting at which the congressman from that district spoke encouragingly 
of the plan. A committee was empowered to prepare and compile the 


necessary data on the islands and present it to the National Park Board. 


The Smithsonian Institution and the Radio Corporation of America 
are codperating to establish a radio museum in order to preserve appa- 
ratus and equipment as it becomes antiquated. There is also being pre- 
pared a pictorial history of radio with replicas of early broadcasting and 
receiving apparatus. 


An expedition composed of students from the State University and 
Beloit College, under the charge of Professor Alonzo Pond, left Wiscon- 
sin in February for North Africa, where explorations with relation to 
primitive man, already begun by Professor Pond, will be continued in the 
interests of the Logan Museum of Beloit College. This museum con- 
tains the most complete exposition of earliest man and his artifacts to be 
found west of the Allegheny Mountains. 


“The Early Biographers of George Rogers Clark,” a paper read by 
Dr. Louise P. Kellogg before the Mississippi Valley Historical Associa- 
tion at Vincennes last April is printed in the January number of the 
American Historical Review. 














